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BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


II Or Butts or Excuance anp Promissory Norges. 


Axrnover bank notes and checks form, as we have seen, the principal 
portion of the currency in the every-day transactions of trade, the part 
performed by bills of exchange and promissory notes is a very considera- 
ble one, and these credit representatives of money are rightly considered 
by all writers on the subject as forming part and parcel of the currency 
of the country. 

It is not the design of this work to enter minutely into the history of 
the subjects of which it treats, or to examine critically the law, or expound 
and lay it down; the necessary allusions to these branches of the subject 
to enable the reader to understand the present usage of the mercantile 
world will alone be indulged in. It is, therefore, unnecessary to examine 
the history of bills of exchange, although it is a most interesting study. 
They grew into existence without the aid of law, and became gradually, 
by the usage of merchants, what they are to-day. The various works on 
this subject contain very interesting sketches of the gradual growth 
of biils of exchange as a medium of commerce, and the chapter on the 
subject in Kenr’s Commentary on American Law is recommended for its 
concise, pleasing style, and perfect exposition of the subject. 

A bill of exchange is an order drawn by one person, addressed to 
another, directing him to pay on a certain day to a third party a certain 
sum of money. It is very easy to perceive how soon, in the early history 
of commercial transactions, such instruments would become necessary and 
play an active part in the trade of the world. They obviate the neces- 
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sity of transporting coin for every transaction, leaving only the balance of 
trade between two countries or sections to be liquidated in money. They 
become the representatives of the merchandise against which they are 
drawn, and enable a shipper of the productions of the country to reim- 
burse himself at once in whole or in part, without awaiting the sale and 
return of proceeds of his cargo. So in ordinary mercantile transactions 
on credit they have been found to be of the greatest convenience, ena- 
bling the seller of goods on time; to borrow money or to purchase with 
them other commodities. Bills of exchange are particularly and closely 
connected with the business of banking. The discounting of such evi- 
dences of indebtedness is the most usual form in which the banker lends 
out the sums which have been deposited with him, as well as his own cir- 
culating notes. In the latter instance it is the exchange of one kind 
of credit for another. The merchant gives to the banker the bills of ex- 
change he has received in the ordinary course of his business, and the 
banker gives him his promissory notes payable on demand, which are 
paid out by the merchant in the ordinary channels of trade. 

Promissory notes may be considered bills of exchange, although the 
history of these instruments discloses the fact, that notes were not, by the 
usage of merchants, possessed of the many peculiar qualities with which 
bills of exchange were invested, until a comparatively recent period. 
They gradually grew into favor, but the courts in England decided against 
their negotiability, which struck at their existence asa part of the cur- 
rency ; and it was not until the reign of Anne that a statute was passed 
making them endorsable in like manner as bills of exchange. In the 
United States the promissory note has become the favorite sort of nego- 
tiable paper, and in transactions for the purchase and sale of merchandise 
these instruments are the common and usual forms of settlement of ac- 
counts. It isnot tobe denied, that for many or most reasons the promis- 
sory note is to be considered a bill of exchange, but there are points 
in which they differ from them, and the only reason why notes are pre- 
ferred in this country is just such a reason as sound principles of public 
polity would condemn. It is usual to make notes payable to the order 
of the drawer, and to have them endorsed by him; so that the instru- 
ment contains but one name or party to the whole transaction, This is 
done for the purpose of selling the note without endorsement, a practice 
which has become so common as to have almost grown into the regular 
usage of business. It has this advantage, that if a merchant sells to his 
customer as large an amount as he is willing to entrust him with, and 
afterwards desires to sell him more, he can do so without increasing his 
risk, by selling the notes received for the first transaction. The evils of 
the custom are many, but the chief one is that it fosters the practice of 
multiplying such investments and swelling the currency. It raisesthe rate 
of interest by diminishing the security, and it makes merchants less care- 
ful in ascertaining the standing and responsibility of their customers. 

Bills of exchange are of two kinds, foreign and inland. 

Foreign bills of exchange were in use long before inland bills were 
recognised by the law of merchants. The law relating to the two classes 
of bills is different. It is necessary, on the dishonor of a foreign bill of 
exchange, that it should be protested by a publie notary; but where the 
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statute law of the State does not require it, the formality of protest 
is not necessary in the case of an inland bill, but demand of payment 
and notice to drawer and endorsers of non-payment is necessary in both 
cases. 

Foreign bills are those drawn in one country upon a person in another ; 
and as the different States of this Union are governed by their own laws, 
independent of the laws of each other, bills drawn in one State on another 
are foreign bills. 

Inland bills are bills drawn within the State or country on a person in 
the same jurisdiction, and promissory notes are of the same nature as in- 
land bills of exchange. 

The parties who can make negotiable paper—for negotiability is the 
peculiar characteristic of this class of instruments—are those compe- 
tent to make other legal contracts. A person under the age of twenty- 
one years cannot be a party to a bill, but the act is voidable only, 
= void; he cannot pass an interest by endorsement as against him- 
self. 

Minors and married women may make bills as attorney for another. 
A married woman has no authority to make contracts, and her note is 
absolutely void. The question as to her competency to bind her own 
personal estate is not so clear, but it may be received as settled, that she 
cannot make a note or bill of exchange; but that where she has a sepa- 
rate estate, and credit was given on the faith of her separate property, a 
court of equity will enforce the debt as against the property. Insanity also 
makes a bill or note void, as it would any other contract. In general 
terms, every person capable of transacting business is able to make a bill 
of exchange, or be a party to it. 

The liabilities of parties to bills of exchange and their rights is one of 
the most interesting branches of commercial law; and as no other por- 
tion of the law is in such common application to the ordinary business of 
life, it has grown into a system in which almost every case possible to 
arise has been considered and decided. Rules have been laid down and 
precedents established, which have reduced this originally intricate sub- 
ject to a very simple system. 

The drawer of a bill of exchange is the original and first party to the 
bill; the theory is, that he is indebted to a person to whom he gives the 
bill, and that the person on whom the bill is drawn is indebted to him. 
He thus pays his own debt by a transfer of his claim on the other party. 
He is the original party to the bill; the person who is to receive the 
money, called the payee, takes it entirely on the faith of the drawer, 
and the contract between these two is, that the bill will be accepted 
and paid by the drawee, the person to whom it is addressed, and that 
when that is accomplished, the drawer is discharged of his debt to the 

ayee. 

Foreign bills are generally drawn in sets, denominated first, second 
and third of exchange, to guard against the loss of any part; the accep- 
tance or payment of one part cancels the rest. 

A bill of exchange need not be in any express form of words, but it 
must be an order for the payment of a certain sum of money at a given 
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time certain,* and contain words of negotiability. It will not be a bill 
of exchange, if it is an order for the delivery of any thing but money. 
It must be payable at a time which must certainly happen, and a time 
which may happen will not do; thus, it cannot be made payable on the 
marriage of a person, but it may be made payable at his death. The 
prime element of a bill of exchange, and indeed the- one great element 
which proves its identity, is the quality of negotiability, and it must con- 
tain words conferring this quality ; when payable to the order of the drawer, 
and negotiated by him, it is held to be payable to the bearer. When 
drawn by one person in such a manner as to contain the necessary ele- 
ments of a bill, and addressed to another, and delivered to a third, to 
whom or to whose order it is payable, the bill has commenced its career. 
It is now the duty of the payee to send the bill to its destination for 
acceptance and payment; but he may, by endorsing it, pass all bis 
interest to another, who succeeds to all his rights and duties. When 
presented, the party to whom the bill is addressed is entitled to reason- 
able time, to enable him to examine his accounts, and see whether he 
owes the drawer the amount. The time allowed in this country is one 
clear day, and the bill is usually left with the drawee. If the payee has 
failed or absconded, the holder need not leave the bill ; indeed, there does 
not appear any authority requiring that the bill should be left; it is, how- 
ever, the usual practice, Acceptance of the bill, if payable after sight, is 
dated on the day of presentation, and is made in writing across the face 
of the bill. It consists of the word accepted, the date, and the name of 
the acceptor. It is usual, also, to write across the bill the bank or bank- 
ing house where the acceptor desires to make it payable; and when so 
written, the bill must be presented, when due, at that place. After accep- 
tance, the bill is a complete instrument, and if endorsed by the original 
payee, it passes from hand to hand by delivery, like an ordinary bank note. 

It is the duty as well as the interest of the holder of a bill payable after 
sight to present the same for acceptance as soon as possible, and it must 
be done in a reasonable time, or if not, the drawer will be discharged. 
What is a reasonable time has always been considered a question of fact, 
subject to the peculiar circumstances of each case. The payee must ac- 
cept the bill as it is; he must not alter it in any material part; or if suf- 
fered to do so, the act discharges the drawer. A qualified acceptance is 
not to be taken; but whenever the acceptance differs from the bill, it is the 
duty of the holder to protest, and give notice to all prior parties. A per- 
son cannot accept a bill payable in another city than the one on which it 
is drawn on; if the holder takes the acceptance, it discharges former par- 
ties, and it must be presented at the place indicated. It becomes a new 
contract between the holder and the acceptor. 

+ Endorsement signifies the writing of one’s name on the back of a bill, 
whereby the title is passed to the endorsee or holder. They are ejther 
general, where the name only is written, in which case the bill is payable 





* There is a common practice of drawing bills and notes for a certain sum, with 
exchange on New-York, and grave doubts have arisen as to the validity of such in- 
struments, because the sum to be paid is thus rendered uncertain. 

+ Spelt endorsement and indorsement, in the dictionaries, both Wesster and 
Worcester. 
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to the bearer, or special, where it directs the payment to a particular per- 
son or order. The endorsement of a bill is a new contract between the 
endorser and the endorsee, whereby the former promises that the bill will 
be accepted and paid, and agrees that if it is not, he will pay it. Each 
new endorser makes this new contract, and as the bill itself is subject to the 
law of the place where it is made, so the endorsement, being a new con- 
tract, is subject to the law of the place where it was made. The endorse- 
ment passes the title to the bill and guarantees its payment. The endorser 
is entitled to prompt notice of the dishonor of a bill. In this respect 
the law is more exacting, if possible, than in the case of a drawer. The 
failure to give prompt notice of non-payment will discharge the endorser 
absolutely, and what constitutes due notice is well settled in the courts. 

A bill must be presented for acceptance in due time, in the regular 
course of business; andit will be a question to be governed by the pecu- 
liar circumstances what the regular course of businessis. The drawer is 
entitled to notice of non-acceptance as soon as may be, but if the ordi- 
nary currency of bills of exchange keeps the bill passing from hand 
to hand, in the usual course of business, it will be sufficient. It must not 
be kept out of circulation for an unreasonable period; there mu&t be no 
negligence in presenting it; but the courts, in deciding on this subject, are 
very liberal, and negligence will not be imputed unless such is distinctly 

roved. 
. When a bill is drawn, payable at a certain place other than the resi- 
dence of the party, and he cannot be found there, it is necessary to seek 
him at his place of abode, to demand acceptance, but not to demand pay- 
ment. The reason is, that he has not yet become a party in the first 
case; but when he has accepted the bill payable at a certain place, 
he contracts to pay it there, and presentation at that place is sufficient. 

A bill must be presented for payment on the day it is due; it should be 
presented at the place where it is made payable, or if it is not payable 
at any particular place, at the place of business or residence of the 
acceptor, and payment demanded personally of him. If he cannot be 
found, it will be sufficient to demand payment at his place of business or 
residence. If not paid, it should, in the case of a foreign bill, be protested 
by a public notary, and notice sent to the endorsers and drawer by the 
first mail. If an inland bill, it need not be protested except in those 
States where such an act is made necessary by law, but demand must be 
made and notice given, and this is usually done by a notary public in the 
same manuer as foreign bills. The holder of a bill which has been dis- 
honored must give notice to the parties to the bill to whom he intends to 
look for payment, that the bill has been protested for non-payment or 
non-aceptance, as the case may be, and that he looks to them for pay- 
ment. 

Notice.—The notice ought to contain a description of the bill, and set 
forth the fact of demand and refusal. If a party is an endorser on a bill, 
and receives notice of protest, he ought to send notice to the endorsers 
prior to himself, although that is usually done by the notary public. 

Dishonored foreign bills carry with them as a charge against the drawer 
all costs of protest, exchange, re-exchange and interest, which has been 
commuted in this country for a specific sum allowed as damages in lieu 
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of such expenses. The rules regarding damages will be found under the 
heads of the States. 

An endorsement gnay be made which passes all interest in the bill, but 
does not guarantee its payment. Such an endorsement is generally ac- 
companied by the words “ without recourse,” and is valid. So also pro- 
test may be waived by any party entitled to notice of demand and re- 
fusal, but such notice only binds the person giving it, and not the other 
parties to a bill. It is usual when a bill is sent to an agent for collection 
to waive protest when the holder desires to avoid the expense, but an 
agent will be very particular that he has specific instructions before taking 
the responsibility of returning without protest. 

Forgery.—It is settled that a vendor of a chattel gives an implied war- 
rantee of his title. The rule holds good with respect to bills of exchange ; 
and a transfer of a bill is a guarantee to the person receiving it that it is 
genuine. Therefore, the endorser of a forged bill is liable, and he is also 
liable for forged endorsements, because he warrants his title, and he can- 
not deduce it through a forged endorsement. 

Bills payable to a fictitious person and endorsed as by him are held to 
be payable to bearer, and the rights of bona fide holders in such cases 
are always strictly preserved. 

The acceptor of a bill guarantees the drawer’s signature, he being sup- 
posed to be familiar with it; and after he has accepted a bill and given it 
eurrency, if he should discover that it was forged, he could not refuse to 

a 


y. 

If a bill is paid, and that it is afterwards discovered that the payee’s 
endorsement is a forgery, the person who paid the bill can recover back 
his money, if he acts promptly. Payments by a drawee under a mistake 


of fact are protected by law, and he can recover back the amount paid. 
The payee of a bill, when he endorses it, contracts that it is a genuine bill, 
and if not paid by the drawee that he will pay it, and so on each suc- 
ceeding endorser contracts the same. A forged endorsement passes no 
title. A contract, such as that entered into by an endorser, is broken as 
soon as it is made, if the paper was forged. The endorser also warrants 
the existence and legality of the contract which he assigns, and thus, 
although a bill may be void for usury, or for having been given for a 
gaming debt, the endorser of such a bill is liable. 

A broker who sells a forged bill without declaring his principal, is 
liable for the money received for the bill, because he sells it, and the sale 
implies a warrant that it is genuine. 

Alteration—Any material alteration made in the date or tenor of bill 
voids the instrument, and discharges all previous parties to it. But where 
a blank is left on the bill, there is an implied authority given to the holder 
to fill it up. 

A bill drawn for a small amount on a banker in New-York by a bank 
in the country, and afterwards altered to read a larger sum, under the 
foregoing rule, was void as regards the previous parties. But it would 
seem to be the law that the banker in New-York who paid the bill under 
the mistake of fact, could recover from the party to whom he paid the 
money. 

If the words “or order” are not in the bill, their insertion subse- 
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quently is material, and will discharge the parties. If the date is left 
blank, it is an implied authority to the holder to fill it up as he pleases. 

Partners.—In partnerships each partner is authorized to sign the part- 
nership name, and the theory is that he is the agent of the others, and 
his signature binds the firm. If the note or bill is given for something 
in no way connected with the business of the firm, then the act of one 
does not bind the others. If the business, according to the usual mode 
of dealing, have reference to the business transacted by the partners, it 
will bind all. 

Corporations.—Corporations are not like natural persons, presumed to 
be capable of carrying on any business which the law does not prohibit. 
They can do no act they are expressly prohibited from doing, but they 
may do acts they are not specially authorized to do, where the doing so 
is necessary to the performance of their business. In most of the States 
banks are prohibited from issuing any other description of promise to 
pay money, except the bank notes, payable on demand to bearer, autho- 
rized by law. 

In the absence of any prohibitory law, a corporation may give a note 
or accept a bill for a debt contracted in the ordinary course of business, 
they can also endorse paper received by them in their business. The 
manner of making notes differs in many of the States, and there would 
appear to be some uncertainty as to the validity of notes made by the 
agents of a corporation. The note ought to state expressly that it is the 
note of the corporation, and bills of exchange ought to be addressed to 
them, and not to any particular officer. The officer of a corporation 
ought to express distinctly, every time he signs his name to an obliga- 
tion, that it is not his own personal contract, but that he is acting as an 
agent for another. Bills are sometimes drawn addressed to the treasurer 
or the president of corporations, and then accepted by him as such, but 
where the name of the corporation does not appear in the instrument, 
in such cases grave doubts arise, and a great deal of time, trouble and 
expense would be saved, and personal liability avoided, if persons acting 
as agents for corporations were more particular in stating such agency. 

Bills drawn payable to a bank or order, are duly endorsed by the 
cashier, and such an endorsement passes the title and binds the bank. 

Void Bills—Bills declared void by statute, such as when given for a 
gaming debt or on a usurious contract, are absolutely void from their 
beginning, and no action will lie against the drawer or acceptor, but, as 
we have seen, the endorser of such bill is liable, because the endorsement 
is a new contract. 

Contracts of all kinds are governed by the law of the place where they 
are made, and bills good at the place they were made are good every 
where; the endorsement being a new contract, is governed by the local 
law. The mere dating of a bill at a certain place does not bring it under 
the law of the place; it may be shown that it was purposely done as an 
evasion. If a bill is accepted for the accommodation of the drawer, it 
has no legal existence until it is discounted, and the law of that place 
governs. 

Days of Grace are, in this country, three days added to the time a 
bill or note has to run; they were formerly granted as a favor, but may 
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now be exacted as aright. They are added to the term of the bill, and 
it is due on the third day of grace. If that day happens to be Sunday 
or any great holiday, such as Christmas or 4th of July, the bill is due 
the day previous. In Vermont days of grace have been abolished ; and 
in Louisiana, for purposes of set-off, the bill is held to be due without the 
grace. Interest is charged on the days of grace as well as on the other 
time it has to run. 

Supra Protest—When a bill is about to be protested for non-accept- 
ance, any person can accept the same for the honor of the previous par- 
ties. In such a case an instrument called an act of honor, or an act for 
honor, is drawn up by a notary. 

The whole subject of bills of exchange cannot be fully discussed in the 
limits of this chapter, the leading rules only have been laid down. The 
reader, who desires further information on this subject, is referred to 
Curry on Bills, Story on Bills and Notes, Bytes on Bills and Epwarps 
on Bills, This last work is quite modern, and contains a great deal of 
interesting matter concerning this subject, which may be read with profit 
and interest as well by the unprofessional as by the members of the legal 
profession for whom it was written. 





Commerce witn Caina.—Since the year 1821, our imports from China into the 
United States have been $261,140,096, while our exports have been only $97,911,860. 
This difference has been greater for the past nine years than for the ten years 
1831-1840 or 1841-1850. The opening of another free port in China, at the in- 
stance of the French government, will serve to give more activity to the Ameri- 
ean ships employed in the Chinese seas. There are now engaged in these waters 
three American built steamships. Capitalists are now striving to establish steam 
lines from San Francisco to China ports, The growing importance of our China 
trade is shown in the annexed summary : 


Commerce of the Unite. States with China. 


EXPORTS. IMPORTS. 
= ein aes one a my 
Domestic. Foreign. Total. Total, 
1821 to 1830,.... $2,777,412 $32,967,169 25,744,581 $52,954,994 
1831 to 1840,.... 8,926,117 8,823,086 12,749,203 61,223,223 
1841 to 1850,.... 14,294.962 3,345,224 17.640,186 57,000,735 
9 years to1859,... 21,984,475 9,793,415 81,777,890 89,961,144 


Srtver Mines in THE Coast Rance.—It will be recollected that, a short time since, 
a publication was made in the Stockton papers of the discovery of a rich silver 
mine, in Tulare county. Mr, J. J. Suorr, of Honritas, discovered the lead. and after 
having made an assay of the ore, organized a company in Stockton, for the purpose 
of thoroughly prosecuting the vein. This company, with anotuer company from 
Stockton, are now upon the ground, provided with every thing necessary to 
thoroughly test the vein. 

The lead is situated in a spur of the coast range of. mountains in the southwest 
part of Tulare county, not far from Fort Tejon, ‘The vein has been traced about 
nine miles, and, from appearances, has been worked heretofore, as the remains of 
two smelting furnaces have been discovered at two different places on the lead. 
The gentleman who sends us the mining Jaws for publication says: “ Besides our 
silver vein, we have discovered a large vein of magnetic iron ore, and what we be- 
lieve to be the oxide of tin. These mountains are evidently rich in minerals, but 
have been but little prospected.” 





The Cotton Trade. 


COTTON TRADE OF 1859. 
Exports and Crop for the years ending 31st August, 1856—1859. 


From the Shipping and Commercial List, 











Total. 
States AND Ports. Bales, |-——————— 


1859. | 1858, 1857. | 1856. 





Lovistana. 

Export from New-Og_eans— . 
To foreign ports,..... . 1,590,581 
To coastwise ports, . . 196.590 
Burnt at New-Orieans,. 11,335 
Stock, 1st September, 1859,. eo.cee 26,022 


Deduct— 
Received from Mobile,...........- 
Received from Montgomery, &c.,.. 
Received from Florida, 
Received from Texas,...........++ 
Stock, 1st September, 1858,.... 


ALABAMA. —/i1 274 
Ruatien tame :669,274 | 1,576,409 | 1,485,000 | 1,661,483 
To foreign ports, 514,935 
To coastwise ports, 179,854 
Manufactured in Mobile, &c.,.. 
Stock, 1st September, 1859, 


Deduct— 
Received from an 
Received from Texas, 
Stock, Ist September, 1858, : 


TEXxas. 
Export from GALVESTON— TA) sae) ee 
To foreign ports, (including 2,000 


1,814,528 


716,015 


79,534 
To coastwise ports,....... - 111,672 
Manufactured in Galveston, 100 
Stock, Ist September, 1859,.... 2,655 


Deduct stock, ist September, 1558,.........- 


192,062 | 145,286 116,078 

FrLorma. 
Export from APALACHICOLA, St. Margs, &c. 
To foreign ports—Uplands,........ 40,102 

Sea Islands,.. 
To coastwise ports—Uplands, 

Sea Islands,.. 

Stock, 1st September, 1859,........ 


Deduct stock, 1st September, 1858,.......... 
178,484 | 122,851 | 136,844 
Esport from 8 Groreta. 
rom SAVYANNAH— 

To foreign ports—Uplands,........ 253,743 
Sea Islands,..... 8,298 

To coastwise ports—Uplands, 197.266 
Sea Islands,.. 8,493 

Stock in Savannah, ist Sept., 1859, 9,320 
Stock in Augusta, &e. sist Sept., 1859, 9,063 


Deduct— 
Ree'd from Florida—Sea Islands,.. 7,346 
Uplands,..... 464 
12 
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COTTON TRADE OF 1859.—( Continued.) 








Total. 





Srares AND Ports. —_ 


1859, | 1858, | 1857. | 1856. 





Stock in Savannah, Ist Sept., 1858, 684 | 
Stock in Augusta, &c.,1et Sept.,1858, 1,901 | 
ase 282,978 
Soutnm CAROLINA. 
Export from CHaRLraToN— 
To foreign ports—Uplands, 
Sea Islands..... 
To coastwise ports, (includ.1,242 bis. 
fm. Georgetown, ee 150,955 | 
Sea Islands, — | 





Burnt at Charleston, 
Stock in Charleston, Ist Sept.,1859, 17,592 


——— | 519,178 
Deduct— | 
Ree’d from Florida—Sea Islands,.. 8,733 | 
Uplands,..... 154 
Rec'd from Savannah—Sea Islands, 895 | 
Uplands,... 8,863 | 
Ree’d from Savannah, per steamer 
Huntsville, and re-shipped—Up- 
lands, a 560 
Stock in Charleston, 1st Sept., 1858, 11,715 
—-- 406,251 | 397,331 495,976 





Norrn Carona. 
Export— 
To coastwise ports,..............+ 
23,999 27,147 26,098 
Vireinta, 
Export— 
To foreign ports, 
To coastwise ports, 
Manufactured (taken from ports,). . 
Stock, Ist September, 1859, ; 


Deduct stock, 1st September, 1S58, 


83,011 24,705 28,773 20,458 
Received overland, from Tennessee, &c., 
ore ree ececcocse cece 8,683 2,986 1,496 
At Philadelphia, 29,468/ 8,275 | 1,286 14.915 
At New-York, (City and State,) Boston and other Eas- | ° 
SEU FONE c cccccssavecciscccecsces oe 47,175 | 8,363 


Total crop of the United States, 8,851,481 | 3,113,962 | 2,939,519 | 5,527,845 





I I Fes iicctitasasicccnscnceccisaccuce Licnimtmrntannega bales, 737,519 
= ” rrr re oo ~ Wise 


“ “ “ 
. 


Comparative Crop STATEMENT. 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
2,096,706 ; 1840-1,........ 1,684,945 , 1831-2,........ 987,477 

2,728,596 | 1839-40,.......2,177,837 | 1830-1, 

.-- 2,847,684 | 1838-9,........1,860,582 | 1829-30, 

1,778,651 | 1837-8, 1,801,497 | 1828-9, 
eee -2.100,587 | 1886-7,.....006 1,422,930 | 1827-8,........7 5 
- «+e. 2.894,503 | 1835-6,........ 1,360,725 | 1826-7,........957,281 
2,080,409 | 1834-5, 1,254.828 | 1825-6, 720,02 

. 1842-3, 2,378,875 | 1833-4, 1,205,394 | 1824-5,........56 

2,355,257 | 1841-2,........ 1,683,575 | 1832-8,.......1,070,483 | 1823-4,........509,158 


Crop of Sea Island Cotton—The crop of this staple the past year 
(included in the general statement) was as follows: Florida, 20,353 bales ; 
Georgia, 9,952, and South Carolina, 18,734. Total, 49,039 bales, against 
40,566 in 1857-8; 45,314 in 1856-7; 44,512 in 1855-6; 40,841 in 
1854-5, and 39,686 in 1853-4. 
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Exports to Foreign Ports, from September 1, 1858, to August 31, 1859. 








To Great To To North Other 
From Britain. France. | of Europe. |} F’n Ports. Total. 








New-Orleans, La.,...... bales, | 994,696 | 256,447 | 182,475 | 146,963 | 1,580,581 
MONO, Alhigss cccccessssscece 351,384 | 105,770] 88,987} 19,494] 514,985 
Galveston, Tex.,............. 46,623 7,875 | 23,036 2000 79,584 
Florida, 40,801 Ss 51 asi 40,852 
Savannah, 238,402 7,815 | 11,264 4,560 | 262,041 
Charleston, 218,047 42,284 40,590 89,003 839,924 
North Carolina, aains seals banc wie nate 
Virginia, ee emia aaa sours oma 
5.65 sda cescdiscnceacs 20 aeem | ones 84 104 
Philadelphia, 1,715 uns site sales 1,715 
New-York, 122,934 | 80,505} 81,417/, 9,304] 193,460 
Boston, 5,330 pai 2,892 35 8,257 


Grand total, | 2,019,252 | 450,696 | 330,012 | 221,443 | 3,021,403 
Total last year, 1,809,966 | 384,002 | 215,145 | 181,342 | 2,590,455 











| 
Increase, 209,286 | 66,694! 114,867 |  40,101| 430,948 


Consumption or Corton. 


Total crop of the United States, as before stated, 
Add stocks on hand at the commencement of the year, 1st Sept., 1858: 


In the Southern ports, 

In the Northern ports, 
102,926 
Makeg a supply of. 8,954,407 
Deduct therefrom the export to foreign ports,......... 3,021,403 
Less, foreign included, 884 
—_— 38,020,519 

Stocks on hand, 1st September, 1859: 


In the Southern ports, 85,369 
Bit CHO INGFENGEN POT, . 0.0... 6 in occ caewscvisececs eee 63,868 ‘a 
_—_— 9 
Burnt at New-Orleans, New-York and Philadelphia,... 11,492 
Burnt and manufactured at Mobile, Charleston and Gal- 
veston, 
Manufactured in Virginia, 


3,194,189 


Taken for home use North of Virginia, Joeees , 760,218 
Taken for home use in Virginia and South and West of Virginia, 167,433 


Total consumption in the United States, (including burnt at ports,) 1858-9, 927,651 


North,of Va. Elsewhere. Total. | North of Va, Elsewhere. Total. 
167,433 927,651 | 1852-8, bales, 650,393 153,332 808,725 

143,377 595,562 | 1851-2,. oeee 588,322 111,281 699,608 

154,218 819,936 | 1850-1,. .» 836,429 99,185 485,614 

770,739 | 1849-50,.. «» 477,486 137,012 613,498 

706,412 | 1848-9,... .. 504,143 138 342 642,485 

787,236 | 1847-8, 92,152 616,044 
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We give below our usual estimate of the amount of Cotton consumed 
the past year in the states South and West of Virginia, and not included 
in the receipts at the ports. Thus: 


1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 1856, 1857. 1858, 1859. 
North Carolina,...bales, 15,000 20000 20,000 18,500 22,000 25,000 26,000 29,000 
South Carolina, 10,000 12,000 10,500 15,000 17,000 18,000 20,000 
Georgia,......... sveeee 22,000 20,000 + 23,000 = 20,500 25,000 23,000» 24,000 += 26,000 
Alabama, 5,000 6,000 5,500 «6,500 = 5,000» 8,000 =: 10,000 
Tennessee, 5,000 6,000 4,000 7,000 9,000 10,000 18,000 
On the Ohio, &c.,....... 16,000 80,000 38,000 26,000 + 42,000 = 85,000 89,000 = 45,000 


Total to Sept. 1,...bales, 75,000 90,000 105,00 85,000 117,500 117,000 125,000 143,000 


To which, if we add (for the past year) the stocks in the interior towns 
1st inst., (say 8,600 bales,) the quantity now detained in the interior, (say 
9,000 bales,) and that lost on its way to market, to the crop as given 
above, received at the shipping ports, the aggregate will show, as near as 
may be, the amount raised in the United States the past season—say, in 
round numbers, 4,017,000 bales, (after deducting 12,300 bales new crop 
received this year to 1st inst.) against— 


1853,.. . bales, 8 247,000 | 1855... .bales, 3,186,000 ) 1852... .bales, 3,100,000 ) 1849,.. .bales, 2,840,000 
1857 8,014,000 | 1854, 8,000,000 | 1851, 2,450,000 | 1848, 2,357,000 
56 8,235,000 | 1853, 8,360,000 | 1s5v,........ 2,212,000 
The quantity of new cotton received at the shipping ports to 1st Sep- 
tember was, in— 
bales, 12,369 ) 1952. 5,125 ) 1845, .. ..bales, 7,5¢0 | 1838, 
8,081 8,200 | 1844.........0.. 7,500 | 1887,.... 
100 | 1: 5D 
1,800 | 18: Bid | 15 
26,079 | 18 8,000 | 15 82,000 | 1834, 
1,590 weieeeeé. Se EEacopieniais 80,000 | 1883, 
6,716 200 | 18389,...... no account, | 
The increased and growing importance of Memphis and Nashville, 
(Tennessee,) as cotton receiving and cistributing points, cannot have es- 
caped the notice of those interested in the cotton trade; and within a 
few years past the traffic in cotton at both these points has assumed a 
magnitude and consequence too great to be overlooked in making up an 
annual statement of the crop of the United States. It is well known 
that the crop, as heretofore compiled by us, has included cotton received 
at the seaboard, and was, therefore, emphatically the commercial crop, 
rather than a full statement of the production of the country. To meet 
this apparent omission, however, we have introduced for several years 
past a careful estimate of the amount consumed in the interior of the 
country, and have given the totals, both of this and the consumption of 
the seaboard. It is now claimed, however, that Memphis, and perhaps 
Nashville, and other important points at the West, (on the Mississippi 
River,) should be added to the cotton ports of the country, and the ship- 
ments from these places, whether to the Atlantic ports or to the interior, 
added to the crop of the United States. On the other hand, it is said 
that such a course would be a novelty, and an innovation uncalled for by 
the interests of the trade, inasmuch as the commercial crop, as hereto- 
fore made up, is alone applicable to the needs of foreign and coastwise 
shipment, and that comparisons with former years would be valueless and 
illusive. We have thus stated the case, and wait further developments as 
to the necessity or propriety of any change hereafter in our mode of as- 
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certaining the crop of the country. The following, from the Memphis 
Bulletin, of 1st inst., will give an idea of the extent of the business re- 
ferred to, besides which it is stated that 20,000 bales were shipped 
“North” from Nashville. “We append a statement of the amount of 
cotton receipts during the past year, and also as compared with the past 
nine years, as follows: crop of 1850-1, 163,000 bales; 1851-2, 72,000; 
1852-3, 202,000; 1853-4, 188,000; 1854-5, 200,000; 1855-6, 295,000; 
1856-7, 231,000; 1857-8, 243,000; 1858-9, 325,480.” 

Of this year’s receipts 241,546 bales were shipped to New-Orleans, 
(and is of course counted there,) and 83,561 “up the river”’—a large 
portion of which we include in receipts at New-York and other Atlantic 
ports, as has been our custom for many years past. It may be well to 


observe, that the preceding statement of the crop is that of the United 
States, as a whole, and does not purport to give the crops of the States, 
though the shipments, stocks, &c., are necessarily arranged under the 
different leading shipping ports or States, as the case may be. 


Statement Exnipitine Tue Quantity aND Vatue or Cotton Exportep ANNUALLY FROM 


THE Unirep States, From 1821 To Jung 30, 1859, INCLUSIVE, AND THE AVERAGE PRICE 
PER POUND. 





Sea Island. 


Ibs, 11,344,066 
11,250,685 
12,136,483 

9,525,722 
9,665,278 
5,972,852 
15,140,798 
11,288,419 
12,833,307 
8,147,165 
8.411762 
8,743,373 
11,142,987 
8 058,937 
7,152,736 
7,849,597 
5,286,971 
7,286,340 
5,107,404 
8,779,669 
6,237.424 
7,254,099 
7,515,079 
6,099,076 
9,380,625 
9,388,533 
6,293,973 
7.724,148 
11,969,259 
8,236,463 
8 299,656 
11,788,075 
11,165 165 
10,486,423 
18,058,590 
12,797,225 
12.940,725 
12.101,058 
13,713,556 





Other. 


. 113,549,339 
183,424,460 
161,586,582 
132,813.941 
166,784,629 
198,562,563 
279,169,317 
199.302,044 
252,003,879 
290,311,937 
268,668,022 
813,451,749 
318,535,617 
876,601,970 
879,686,256 
415,721,710 
438,964,566 
538,615,957 
408,566,808 
735,161,892 
523,966.676 
577,462,918 
784,782,027 
657,534.379 
863,516,371 
538,169,522 
520,925,985 
806,550,283 

1,014,633,010 
627,145,141 
918,937,433 
1,081,492,564 
1,100,405,205 
977,346,683 
995,366,011 
1,388,634,476 
1,035,841,750 
1,106,522,945 
1,372,755,000 





Ibs, 124,893,405 
144,675,095 
173,723,270 
142,369,663 
176,449,907 
204,535,415 
294,310,115 
210,590,463 
261,837,186 
298,459,102 
276,979,784 
$22,215,122 
824,698,604 
884,717,907 
887,353,992 
423,631,307 
444,211,537 
595,952,297 
413,624,212 
743.941,061 
530,204,100 
584,717,017 
792,297,106 
663,633,455 
872,905,996 
547,558,055 
527,219,958 
814,274,431 
1,026,602,269 

635,381,604 

927,237,089 
1,093,230,639 
1,111,570,370 

987,833,106 
1,008,424,601 
1,351,431,701 
1,048,28?,475 
1.118,624,012 
1,386 463,562 





Value. 


$ 20,157,484 
24,035.058 
20,445,520 
21,947,401 
86,816,619 
25,025,214 
29,359,545 
22.487,229 
26,575,311 
29,674,883 
25,289,492 
81.724,682 
26,191,105 
49.448, 402 
64 961,302 
71,284,925 
67,240,102 
61,566,811 
61,238,982 
63,870,307 
54,330,341 
47,593,404 
49,119,806 
54,063,501 
51,739,643 
42,767,341 
53,415,848 
61,998,294 
66,396,167 
71,934,616 

112'315,317 
87,965,732 

109,456,404 
93,596,220 
88,143,844 

128,382,351 
131,575,859 
131,386,661 
161,434,923 


Average 
cost per Ib. 
cents. 


16.2 
16.6 
11.8 
15.4 





Dorr nsr 


— 
eto 
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872,059,858 23,008,011,182 28,830,070,990 





2,358,027,536 
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FIRE IN COTTON SHIPS. 


To tne ComMITTEE OF UNDERWRITERS OF New-YoRK: 


GentLeMEN,—A short time after the burning of the ship John J. 
Boyd, you were pleased to confer with me regarding the origin or cause 
of the fire which occurred on board that vessel, on the morning of Satur- 
day, January 28th, 1860. 

In accordance with your instructions and suggestions, I have investi- 
gated the matter as fully as circumstances would permit, and herewith 
submit the following 


REPORT. 


I find that cotton, while in process of loading, is exposed in many 
ways to be fired, not only by wilful acts, but through carelessness of per- 
sons having it in charge; fires are frequently kindled on bulkheads, for 
melting pitch, and, in windy weather, sparks of fire are easily conveyed 
among cotton bales upon the piers. Sparks from steam-engines are also 
equally dangerous; but the greatest danger to be apprehended, in my 
judgment, is from a habit of smoking segars and pipes on the piers, in- 
dulged in by cartmen, workmen and others, 

In two instances I have found a bale of cotton on fire, and, on examina- 
tion, discovered only a small round aperture on the outside of the bale, 
discolored at the edges. There was no smoke to be seen. On pull- 
ing away the cotton, I found fire about ten or twelve inches deep in 
the bale; this fire had evidently burnt itself into the bale from a spark, 
or from a piece of a segar or footing of atobacco-pipe. These bales were 
on the dock at the time. I also find, in the evidence of Mr. Stevedore 
Jackson, that a similar fire was discovered by him in a bale of cotton on 
board a vessel after it had been placed between decks. 

It is known that a majority of the laborers employed on the public piers 
smoke, and are in the daily use of short pipes, which they carry in their 
jacket pockets; tlfe burning tobacco from one of those pipes, thrown 
accidentally or purposely upon a bale of cotton, would be sufficient to set 
fire to it, and thus endanger a whole cargo. I have no doubt that a fire 
communicated to cotton in this way might remain concealed long enough 
to be stowed by the stevedores without their observing it. 

The origin of the fire in question, if not the act of an incendiary, (and 
I have no evidence to warrant such conclusion,) was, in all probability, 
caused by fire being in the cotton when put on board, and it may have 
been caused in one of the ways above stated. 

A greater vigilance is necessary on the part of watchmen and others 
who have charge of ships in dock. Designing parties are always prowl- 
ing around the docks and vessels, and are but seldom questioned, hence 
they are left free to perpetrate acts of incendiarism. I therefore sug- 
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gest, as an incentive to keep watchmen and others in charge of vessels 
awake and on the alert, that a permanent reward of five hundred or one 
thousand dollars be offered for the detection and conviction of any per- 
son or persons who shall wilfully set fire to cotton on the dock, or on 
board ship, or to a ship, or any part of a vessel’s cargo. 

In addition to the above, permit me to offer the following propositions 
for your consideration : 

First. Appoint a suitable person, other than a stevedore, to inspect all 
cotton bales while loading. 

Szconpty. The inspector not to allow any laborer or otker person to 
place their jacket or other clothing on the cotton, either on the pier or 
on board the vessel. 

Tuirpiy. The inspector to prohibit all smoking around or near to the 
cotton, while on the pier, or in process of loading, and not to permit any 
cartman to smoke while riding the cotton. 

Fourtuty. The passage of an ordinance by the Common Council pro- 
hibiting all smoking on any pier where cotton is loading or unloading. 

This latter proposition will, if properly enforced, remove one of the 
greatest dangers, 

Respectfully submitted. 


A. E. Baker, 
Fire Marshal. 


Annexed I submit a copy of the testimony of Mr. Ericx R. Jackson, 
the stevedore employed in loading the John J. Boyd. 


City anp County or New-York, ss.: 


Ericx R. Jackson, being sworn, says: I reside at No. 100 Hester- 
street; I am a boss stevedore. My office is at No. 56 West-street. 

I loaded the ship John J. Boyd, in January last; she was lying at 
that time north side of Pier No. 6, North River. This ship was the only 
one that I was loading at that time, therefore I was superintending all 
the time—from the time the men commenced work in the morning, up 
to the time of quitting. Did not use lights on board. 

On Friday, the 27th of January, 1860, the day before the fire, we had 
been taking in flour and bacon, and a few tierces of lard; this we were 
stowing away in the fore hold; at the same time we had four gangs of 
men stowing cotton in the upper between decks, both forward and aft, 
two gangs at each end. A gang consists of four men in stowing cotton. 
We had in the neighborhood of about 60 bales of cotton on the dock. 
We knocked off taking in flour and bacon at half-past four o’ clock, and 
set the gang that was working forward at taking in this cotton; these 
60 bales of cotton, or thereabouts, (could not say exactly to a bale,) we 
put down the main hatch; we put some of these bales both forward and 
aft of the hatch; we got them in before six o’clock. At a quarter before 
six o’clock we put the hatches on. These bales were not stowed; that 
we intended to do the following day; there was about 200 bales to come 
to the ship the following day; after the stowing of this cotton, there 
would be room for 400 more bales; I could have stowed away in this 
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ship, in her between decks, from 1,000 to 1,100, which depends a good 
deal on the size of the bales. The Mobile cotton generally is very 
heavy, weighing, on an average, about 525 lbs. The Charleston cotton 
about 270 lbs.—some 400 Ibs. New-Orleans is heavier than Charleston— 
bigger bales. The cotton we were stowing, I think, was New-Orleans, 
compressed and uncompressed. The most we took on board that after- 
noon was not compressed cotton. They were pretty large bales, I 
judged they were New-Orleans cotton by the size of the bales. I had 
four gangs stowing cotton that afternoon up to five o’clock; then I took 
the seven men I had taking in flour and bacon to take in the cotton ; the 
last bales came on the dock at about half-past four o’clock. Some of these 
bales might have been on the dock about two hours. Don’t know where 
the cotton came from; don’t know whether it came from a warehouse or 
a vessel on that day. 

I don’t permit any of my men to smoke while at work; don’t permit. 
them to go on board smoking a pipe or segar. The hatches were put 
down, but not locked. Right abreast of the mainmast there was a com- 
panion way to go below; my men came up the main hatch from the fact 
of our having the companion way blocked up with cotton. The ship was 
left in charge of the third mate, Mr. FLetcuer, and the night watchman, 
named Mike; there was also, I think, another watchman, named Barney 
McMants, but I am not certain ; he lives in Washington-street ; he works 
for Mr. Tyson. McManus watched her when she first came in; Mixe 
was one of the ship’s hands; he joined her on that voyage from Liver- 
pool; so I understand. I did not hear about the fire in the ship until 
a little after eight o’clock the following morning. I was then in Broad- 
way, on my way to the ship. I had told my foreman, GzEorcE Watson, 
not to get to work until eight o’clock on Saturday morning. Two or 
three days prior to the fire, Mr. Witt1.m Tyson, the owner, was on board ; 
I asked him if he wanted me to work after dark; he replied, “ No; not 
to use any lights on board ship, that he would rather remain a day or two 
longer.” 

As to the cause of the fire in question, I do not know any thing about 
it; but I am of the belief that the fire commenced in the cotton we took 
in on the afternoon before, from the fact, as I have learned, the fire was 
first seen around the main hatch. As far as my experience goes, as to the 
origin of fires amongst cotton, I recollect that, in the year, either 1852, 
1853 or 1854, I was loading one of D, & A. Kinestann’s ships—it was 
either the City of New-York or the Empire State, at pier 6 or 8, North 
River. Some time during the afternoon I found in the upper between 
decks a bale of cotton on fire that we had just taken in. I did not dis- 
cover any smoke, but noticed a hole in the cotton about the size of my 
little finger ; it was black around the hole; I pushed in my finger; found 
the cotton hot; I called out for water, threw it on the cotton, took the 
bale on the dock, opened the bale; there I found cotton on fire about the 
size of a hen’s egg, although the entrance of the hole was not larger than the 
point of my little finger. I directed the watchman to look after that bale. 
I believe this fire occurred from a spark of fire either from a segar or 
pipe. I have often seen cartmen sitting on a bale of cotton smoking. I 
have also seen men on the dock, and outside of warehouses, smoking 
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while standing or sitting near bales of cotton. There is another cause. 
Fires used for melting pitch, at the bulk-head, sparks, in a windy day, 
might be blown on cotton. 

The duty of the ship’s night watchman is to be awake either on deck 
or on the dock, and watch thoroughly that no part of the cargo is stolen, 
and to keep all suspicious fellows away. 

My belief is, that the fire on board the John J. Boyd was caused by 
some fire being in the cotton we took in that afternoon. 

Mr. Hotron, a boss stevedore, informed me that he loaded the ship 
Dreadnought, and a bale of cotton, that was found on board that ship on 
fire, had been stowed some ten days previously. 

It is a common thing to stow cotton around the ventilators; the most 
part of these ventilators are made of heavy sheet iron, and have caps, so 
as to keep rain from going down. 

Erick KR, Jackson, 


Sworn to before me this 7th 
day of May, 1860. 


A. E. Baxer, Com’r of Deeds. 


Fire 1x Corron or Corron-LapEn Sues. 


Report by a Special Agent of a series of careful observations made in 
New-Orleans as to the causes of Fire in Cotton or Cotton-laden 
Vessels, 


The origin of fires may be divided into three classes, viz.: 1st. From 
sparks, 2d. From spontaneous combustion. 3d. From design. 


Ciass First—From Sparks. 


1. From Steamboats.—The danger from these sparks is well known 
to all familiar with the inland carriage of cotton, anf wil be fully appre- 
ciated by whoever has witnessed the myriads of sparks streaming from 
the funnels of a river steamer at night. This danger applies to the sea- 
going vessels of New-Orleans, for the reason that the shipping of the 
upper districts is passed by all the steamboats which reach the city from 
points above—their course in ascending bringing them in very close 
proximity, often within one hundred feet of the cotton-loading ship while 
the hatches are open and the cotton going on board. About 3,300 
steamboats arrive at and leave New-Orleans during the year, which 
makes about 6,600 passing the shipping, or 13,200 funnels. As the 
larger number arrive and depart between November and May, the daily 
average may be about 20. Most of these boats use more or less of 
the light wood of the South, the sparks from which will be carried 
a great distance. The substitution of the bituminous coal lessens the 
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danger, and as this is almost wholly used by the tow-boats, the danger 
while going to sea as well as fo the lower shipping is very much di- 
minished. 

2. From Smoke Stack or Presses.—At every press there are one or 
more smoke-stacks, usually of the same form as the funnel of a steamboat, 
and not much higher. Coal is used for fuel, and the greatest danger is 
in the early morning, when the fire is being kindled, as wood is used for 
that purpose. 

3. From Chimneys of Houses.—Nearly all the presses are surrounded 
by dwellings, and the carelessness of the occupants can only be met by 
watchfulness and the preparation of the best means to extinguish fire. 

4, From Stoves of Galleys or Cabins.—The use of fire in the galleys 
and cabins of ships, during the time of receiving cotton on board, is 
attended with much danger. Usually the galley pipe is nearly on a level 
with the bales of cotton which are being rolled on board, and a variation 
of the wind subjects the cotton on the levee to this danger equally with 
that on board or on surrounding vessels. The facility with which a spark 
may be drawn into the open hatch and the difficulty of detecting its 
presence would indicate the necessity of dispensing with fire on board 
while loading. 

5. From Steam Hoisters,—All the remarks as to galleys apply to 
hoisters, with the additional danger from increased draft and the ex- 
posure of each bale as it passes near on its way to the ship’s hold. The 
exclusive use of coal for fuel or the introduction of the Ericsson engine 
would mitigate this evil. 

6. From Tobacco from Pipes or Cigars.—This is one of the most in- 
sidious causes of fire and difficult to combat, from the number addicted 
to the habit of smoking, and the absence of all municipal regulations on 
this subject. The extreme readines* with which the burning tobacco of 
a pipe will ignite cotton, and the length of time which it will smoulder 
without attracting notice, has been fully tested by experiments. Cigars 
are only a degree less dangerous than pipes, and the facility with which 
they may be used by evil-disposed persons, as well as the carelessness of 
others, should prohibit their use in the vicinity of cotton. Smoking in 
any form should be rigidly guarded against on board ships receiving 
cotton. 

7. From Weighe®’ Furnaces.—There is no possibility of avoiding 
danger from loose wood fires of this character, but by prohibition. The 
winds which sweep the levee at New-Orleans, render the presence of fire 
in any form very dangerous. 

8. From Lightning.—The only means of protection are too well known 
to require comment. 

9. From Friction.—It has been stated that a bale of iron bound cotton 
was fired by falling against the combings of the hatchway, from sparks 
elicited from the iron bands coming violently in contact with the iron of 
the ship. Also, that a boat was fired by the friction of a hog chain. 
There is no sufficient evidence to sustain these statements. The spark 
from flint and steel will not ignite white cotton, and the friction caused 
by the motion of a ship is deemed quite insufficient to cause fire. The 
iron bands have been the means of saving much cotton. 
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Crass Seconp—From SpontanEous ComBusTION. 


10. From Dampness.—That cotton partially saturated with water will 
ignite spontaneously under favorable circumstances of heat and compres- 
sion, has received the sanction of chemists. If this cause is admitted 
many would be inclined to give it a wide range, on account of the great 
exposure of cotton to wet or dampness in the process of getting it from 
the gin house to the ship. But these limits must be confined—Ist, to 
cotton which is packed wet; 2d, to cotton which has been stowed under 
eaves or spouts; 3d, to cotton which has been submerged by accident or 
wreck; 4th, to cotton which is wet on shipboard by leakage or bilge 
water—to which may be added bales of cotton subjected to long rains 
in a ragged or broken condition, or stowed in very wet places. The effect 
of rain on cotton in good order, properly stowed and allowed reasonable 
facilities for drying, is not deemed sufficient to cause ignition. 

11. From Essential Oil of Cotton.—This oil is known to exist in con- 
siderable quantities in new cotton, but is so easily dissipated that little 
of it is found in old cotton. Fires to cotton-laden ships have been more 
frequent when the major part of the cargoes were of new cotton. 

12. From Oils for Lubricating.—Although it is evident that other 
oils have been tried, yet sweet (lard) oil seems now to be mostly used. 
The quantity required about the presses and jack screws is so small that 
with ordinary care little danger need be apprehended. Great careless- 
ness, however, exists, and the habit of using cotton for wiping purposes 
should be discouraged. The locks of greasy cotton may often find their 
way into another bale or into the ship’s hold. 

13. From Oils in Cargo.—Oils, lard, oil cake, pork and articles oily 
in their nature frequently form portions of the cargo of cotton-carrying 
ships, and although stowed below the cotton, yet leakage from the por- 
tion in the wings may, by the motion of the ship, be brought in contact 
with the cotton. 

14. From Rust of Iron Ties——There is no sufficient evidence that 
any danger exists from this cause. 

15. From Hemp Rope, Bagging, d&c.—Spontaneous combustion may 
originate in the hemp, and from the fact that grease, &c., is first in con- 
tact with the hemp it appears reasonable that the origin of the fire may 
be found in hemp as well as in cotton. 

16. From Damaged Cotton.—Cotton which has been damaged by fire 
will more readily ignite, and the bales which are made up from lots of 
damaged cotton too frequently contain locks which may have been used 
to wipe machinery or picked up about the presses, containing more or 
less oil. Cotton from wrecked boats and otherwise partially saturated 
with water may, under the influence of heat and compression in a ship’s 
hold, cause combustion. A very rigid scrutiny is necessary to detect 
this condition, as the outside of the bale may appear dry while a dan- 
gerous degree of moisture is within. 

17. From Condensation of Air.—The heat evolved by the sudden 
condensation of air in a bale while being compressed justifies inquiry on 
this point. 
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Crass Tuirp—From Desien. 


18, All the various means of producing fire are brought into requisi- 
tion by parties who designedly cause fire in cotton. That fire is directly 
applied in most cases is doubtless true, but the discovery of matches and 
bottles of turpentine in bales leads to the belief that preparation for a 
future fire is sometimes made long in advance. 

The value of the cotton annually destroyed by fire is so great as to 
have justly awakened the attention, not only of the underwriter, but of 
all who view with regret the abstraction of so large a sum from the 
aggregate wealth of the country. For, although the underwriter bears 
the loss at first, yet it is well understood that an equivalent tax, in the 
shape of premium, is laid upon the produce of the whole country. With 
a view to guard, as far as may be, against loss by fire, it is deemed 
proper to submit for the attention of those engaged in the management 
of cotton the following 


RecoMMENDATIONS. 


I. To the Planter.—\st. To exercise great care that cotton is not 
packed wet, or with oily locks in the bale. 

2d. To use sufficient bagging to completely envelope the bale, so that 
no cotton may be exposed to accidental sparks. It would be well if 
some less combustible material were substituted for bagging. 

3d. The use of the iron tie commends itself for both economy and 
security. It enables the planter to put his cotton in market in better 
order, with less waste, and, in case of fire, enables much cotton to be 
saved which would be destroyed if baled with rope. Its persistence 


keeps the bale to a smaller size, and insures a greater degree of uni- 
formity, enabling the vessel to stow .>ore, and to better advantage. 

4th. In many instances too little care is taken to guard against stowing 
cotton in wet places. It should be protected from dampness by good 
dunnage, and, as far as practicable, have a sufficient covering from rain. 


II. Zo the Inland Carrier.—1st. On all river steamers, coal should be 
used on the downward trip. The greatest danger is in calm weather, or 
with a light, following wind. With much wind the sparks are mostly 
carried so far as to fall in the water, and at such times there is more 
danger from other boats, unless they pass to the leeward. A good watch 
for sparks should at all times be kept. 

2d. Lard, lard oil, bacon, and other oily matters should not be stowed 
in contact with cotton. 

3d. As passengers will smoke, the only remedy 1s in watchfulness, and 
the use of tarpaulins to cover the cotton on the guards. 


Ill. Zo the Cotton Press.—l1st. It is well known, that in the busy 
season there is not sufficient shelter for cotton in New-Orleans and other 
cotton-shipping ports. Cotton which has lain under the eaves of sheds, 
or been exposed for a long time to hard rain, is in a favorable condition 
to ignite spontaneously. 

2d. A strict regulation, prohibiting smoking in every form, should be 
enforced at each press, and conspicuous notices to this effect should be 
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exhibited. This should particularly extend to the draymen who take 
the cotton from the press to the ship. 

8d. At some presses much care has been judiciously bestowed in pro- 
viding hydrants and hose, to use in case of fire. There should be no ex- 
ceptions. Experience has shown that a full supply of common buckets, 
always filled and copiously placed, would prove of very great value, for 
even the time necessary to attach a hose and open a water-plug will 
allow a fire to get such headway as to be controlled with difficulty, whilst 
if a man could catch up a bucket and apply the water at once, some fires 
could be extinguished before any great damage was done. 

4th. There is some danger from the sparks from the chimneys of the 
presses, and observation has shown that it is greatest in the early morn- 
ing, when the fires are about being started, as wood and other light 
materials are used for that purpose. Coal only should be used, and in- 
creased care exercised at the time of kindling. 

5th. In all preparations for marking, no turpentine, linseed oil, or other 
combustible liquid, should be used. 

IV. To the Ship-Master.—1st. With a cargo so easily ignited, so 
difficult of detection in early stages, and so uncontrollable when fully on 
fire, the only safety is in prohibiting fires on board ship while receiving 
cotton. There is very little doubt but that sparks from the galley-stove 
have caused the destruction of many vessels. Their vicinity to the open 
hatchway makes them peculiarly dangerous. In ports where cotton is 
received in the open roadstead, there seems no mode of dispensing with 
living on board; but, in New-Orleans, there is no reason why fire should 
not be prohibited, as well as in the docks in Liverpool. 

2d. No fires should be allowed on the levee while cotton is being 
shipped, for weighers’ furnaces or other purposes. If steam-hoisters are 
used at all, they should be supplied with coal for fuel. There is danger 
in their use, from the fact that they are placed so near the cotton going 
on board. 

3d. A rigid enforcement of the prohibition against smoking should be 
exacted; and masters and mates should forego the indulgence in their 
cigars, whilst exercising great vigilance that stevedores’ men carry neither 
pipe nor matches with them into the hold. No lights should be allowed 
in the hold, except in cases of absolute necessity; and then only with 
carefully-guarded lanterns. As each bale is received on board, it should 
be carefully examined, to detect the possible existence of fire. 

4th. Some lubricator is necessary for the jack-screws, and sweet (lard 
oil seems now to be regarded as least dangerous. Some substitute less 
calculated to cause spontaneous combustion, perhaps in the form of 
paste, is a desideratum. The practice of carrying oil into the ship’s hold 
in the ordinary glass bottle, cannot be too severely condemned; in all 
cases a metal can should be used, so formed as not to spill easily when 
overturned. 

5th. The decks should be well caulked before receiving cargo, and the 
wings should be extra dunnaged, to prevent the possibility of danger 
from the cotton absorbing bilge-water. 

6th. No cotton should be carried on deck; and if any in the house on 
deck, it should be carefully closed as soon as stowed. The hatches should 
in all instances be caulked and battened before the tug comes alongside. 
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7th. When river or other steamers are passing cotton-loading ships, 
much care is required to prevent danger from their sparks. 

8th. Efficient lightning-conductors should at all times be provided ; 
and a due degree of care taken to see that they are properly insulated, 
and the connection with the water unbroken. 

9th. At sea, any communication with the hold of the vessel can only 
be excused by the real or suspected presence of fire ; and constant watch- 
fulness should be exercised to detect its earliest symptoms, as it is only 
then that any hope of safety can be entertained. 

Finally.—This subject is of such importance as to commend itself to 
the careful consideration of all; and it is only by the exercise of vigilance 
and care on the part of all engaged in the transportation of this great 
staple of our country from the plantation to the manufactory, that any 
thing like immunity from fire can be looked for. 


LIST OF FIRES IN COTTON LADEN VESSELS. 


1858. Name. Captain, From To Approx. 

Value. 
Feb.,. | Ship Andover, At New-Orleans,'............. ..-. { Accidental. 
Mar...| “ Sarah Judkins,... Smith, ....| At Apalachi: ola, Liverpool, ... | $75,000; Cotton. 
May,.| “ Ostervald, Jarvis, ....| New-Orleans, .. Liverpool, ...| 155,000 | Cotton, 250 m, 


| from Belize. 

July,.| “ Fanny Fosdick,... | Olmstead,..| At N. Orleans, 50,000} Accidental, 
| * Wannah Crocker, .| Spooner, ..| At N. Oricain At Savannah, esse 
** , | Sehr. Minnie Schiffler,.. | Wilson, ...; At N. Orleans, 5,000 

Aug., | Ship Osseonthe, | Maxwell, ..| At Key West,. | | pocton 50,00 
Nov., | “ Cornelia Lawrence Knapp, ...| At Mobile, .., } | sigan 85,000 
| | 
1859. | 


Jan., . | Ship Oakland, .| Hunter, ... | Charleston, | Liverpool, ... 
Feb.,.| ‘ Mary and Adeline, Watts, ....| At New-Orieans, | Cork, 

« “,| “© Vanguard, - Norton, ...| At New-Orleans, | Cronstadt, ... 

“« .| * Monticello, | Landerkin, | New-Orleans,...| Liverpool, ... 
May,.| ‘* Pleaides, | Hall, | New-Orleans,...| Queenstown.. 
Bark Thames, (Br.,).... | Callender, . | Sav: nah, At Liverpool,} 50,900 
June, | “ Amy, | Hammond, | Apaluciicola,...|Norwich,....| 30,000/ Lightning, 
July, . | Ship Stalwort, ......... | Lucas, .... | New-Orleans,...| Liverpool, ...| 251,000 

«"'.| “ Sarah Minot, Welden,... | New-Orleans,...| Liverpool,...| 300,000) 
Sept. | “ Helois, | Nason, .... | At New-Orleuns, | Liverpool,...| 200,000} 
Dec.,.| “ Wm. Stetson, | Stimson, .. | Mobile,..... ..-.| Liverpool,...} 275,000) 

| 


1860. | 


Jan.,. | Bark Gleaner, Chandler,.. | At Apalachicola,| Rotterdam,..| 50,000 
Mar.,. | Ship Independence, ...| Merrill,.... | At New-Orleans, | Liverpool, ... 120,000 | 
April, | Bark Fanny Holmes,.,, | Smith, ..../ At Apalachicola,| Antwerp,....| 70,000) 

“ Schr. R. L. Fay, .. ‘ At Savannah,...| Philadelphia, 7.500 | 
May, . | Ship Switzerland, | -.--+| At Apalachicola, | Liverpool,... | 160,0v0) 


The whole number of vessels clearing from the port of New-Orleans 
during the year 1859: 


“ 














Amer. Ves. For. Ves. 

Jor foreign Sor foreign Coastwise, Total. 
Ports, Ports. 

January, February and Mareh, 212 164 338 714 

April, May and June,........ 273 83 F 257 613 

July, August and September, . 117 33 +i 158 ‘ 808 

October, November and Dece.,. 250 67 210 527 


852 347 963 2,162 


During the year 1859 there were only seven vessels laden with cotton 
destroyed by fire at or from New-Orleans, and these were all in the first 
class, viz., American vessels for foreign ports. So that about seven-eighths 
of one per cent. of that class were thus destroyed. 
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THE LUMBER TRADE FOR THE YEAR 1859. 


From the Albany Evening Journal. 


Tue lumber trade for the year 1859 was not distinguished by any 
very marked features. In the early part of the season prices ruled at an 
advance from those of 1858, under the apprehension of a scarcity from 
the want of snow for stocking the mills during the previous winter. As 
the season advanced, however, large quantities from Canada West, 
Michigan, &c., which had been destined for Chicago and other Western 
ports, but which, on account of the limited demand, could not be sold 
there at any price, were sent to the East fora market. This soon brought 
down prices to lower figures than had been reached for several years, 
which induced a brisk demand in the latter part of the season, and re- 
duced the heavy stock which had accumulated during the dull summer 
months to a reasonable amount, whieh will probably be exhausted before 
the opening of canal navigation. 

The extra amount, not calculated upon by dealers, caused the receipts 
of the season, of sawed lumber, to exceed those of 1858 by about twenty- 
five million feet. 


The following table exhibits the receipts at Albany during the ten 
years, 1850—1859. 
Boards and Shingles, Timber, Staves, 
scantling, ft. M. C. ft. Ibs. 
1850,....00.-+- 216,791,890 .... 384,126 .... 28,832 .... 150,515,280 
coccccccce 260,288,003 .... 84,186 .... 110,200 .... 115,087,290 
317,185,620 .... 31,636 .... 291,714 .... 107,961,289 
coccccccee 998,726,073 .... 27,686 .... 19,916 .... 118,666,750 
Le eee 311,571,151 .... 24,008 .... 28,909 .... 135,805,091 
BOGS ccccccccee 215,921,652 .... 27,210 .... 21,103 .... 140,255,285 
1856,.......... 223,346,545 .... 86,899 .... 14,533 .... 102,548,492 
1857,......e00- 180,097,629 .... 71,004 .... 85,104 .... 153,264,629 
267,406,411 .... 31,8238 .... 119,497 .... 185,011,817 
i) ee. 291,771,762 .... 48,756 .... 70,881 .... 114,570,508 


The following table exhibits the valuation of the receipts during the 
years named: 
Boards and Shingles. Timber. Staves. 
scantling. 
$8,821,878 .... $119,701 .... $4,325 .... $677,819 
4,119,568 .... 121,004 .... 19,010 .... 546,665 
5,495,969 .... 110,726 .... 52,509 .... 507,418 
G200617 24s. 99,585 .... 3,386 .... 569,600 
4,935,139 .... eee 6,649 .... 611,123 
4,426,589 .... 228,840 .... 4,854 .... 681,149 
1856,.....0.... 8,673,529 .... 129,147 .... 2,616 .... 461,468 
18657, 2,881,560 .... 248,515 .... 15,218 .... 689,691 
SO dikcees oeee 4,412,205 .... ooo eee >! rer 540,047 
GRBT ITT oss BIG CAG isco MASSE cece 458,282 


The value of these receipts for 1859 is estimated at $5,528,070. 
Besides the receipts by canal, several million feet were brought to market 
by rail-road; but we have no means of accurately stating the quantity. 
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In predicting the probabilities for the lumber trade for 1860, several 
small matters should be taken into account. Although the amount on 
hand in Albany is not unusually large, the retail yards supplied from 
here are full, whereas a year ago they had but a limited stock. The 
demand for foreign shipment will probably be comparatively light, as it 
is reported that adventures in this way have not been profitable for the 
last season. For the general trade of the country, and particularly for 
the manufacturing towns, a large quantity will be wanted. So, on the 
whole, there is reason to anticipate a fair demand. 

The supply will, undoubtedly, be very large, as manufacturers have 
never had a better winter for stocking their mills; and so far as we have 
heard, full advantage of the snow has been taken. There is little hope 
that the western markets will absorb any large proportion of this supply, 
and the greater part will be sent to tide water. Already applications 
have been made to our commission merchants to receive large consign- 
ments of lumber heretofore marketed west. 

Reasoning from the premises, prices will rule quite low for the coming 
season, and manufacturers should operate with great caution and exercise 
a rigid economy, or they will have to sustain serious losses. Too much 
lumber will probably be forced upon our market, as has been the case 
since the impulse given to its manufacture by the heavy western demand, 
causing the erection of numerous mills in Michigan, Wisconsin, Canada, 
&e. Until many mills cease operation from the want of means, or the 
west again demands as large a quantity as formerly, (which it is not 
likely to do soon, if ever,) prices cannot advance to such figures as will 
be remunerative to manufacturers. 

The demand for staves has been light and prices low. There isa 
large accumulation both in Albany and New-York, so that there is but 
little disposition among the dealers to purchase this winter, except some 
few kinds to keep up an assortment. 

Albany this year again maintains its old rank as the largest lumber 
market in the world, and, from its superior facilities for receiving, storing 
and shipping, from its situation at the termination of the canals, through 
which the great bulk of the products of the northern and western forest 
must necessarily be transported, and at the head of navigation on the 
Hudson River, from which they can be distributed to all the Atlantic 
and foreign ports, will probably long continue to maintain that rank. 


Towa Ram-Roaps.—The Chieago Press and Tribune furnishes the following in- 
formation relative to the Cedar Rapids and Missouri Rail-Road, derived from the 
officers of the Company: 

The land grant recently transferred from the Old Iowa Central to this Company 
is larger than we expected. Within fifteen miles of the line, a large amount of 
lands was pre-empted previous to 1858, which will be forfeited, and be made avail- 
able to the Company. They believe that the land thus granted and available for 
building the road, will amount to one million of acres. ‘The lands are entirely un- 
incumbered, and if properly managed, as we have not the least doubt they will be, 
they are worth more than the road will cost. Responsible parties stand ready to 
build the two hundred and thirty miles of road, depots, water tanks, &c., for 
$15,000 per mile. That would amount to $3,450,000, while the lands can be made 
to realize at least $5,000,000. That certainly will be sufficient to build and equip 
the road. 
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MARINE INSURANCE. 


Tue amount of capital, original and accumulated, employed in this 
city in the business of marine insurance, is about eight millions of dollars. 
The earnings of the past year were over twelve milions of dollars, and 
the losses and expenses paid over eight millions of dollars, out of seven 
hundred and forty millions, the estimated amount of actual insurance by 
the companies of this city. We give the particulars relating to these 
losses, and to many others which are not covered in this city, (pp. 165- 
184,) amounting together to over thirty-seven millions of dollars, of which 
the following is a summary: 


Statement showing the comparative Losses on Ships and Freights, and 
on Cargoes, during the year 1859. 


I. Losszs on Sues AND FReicuts. 


Ships. Steamers. _Barques. Brigs. Schooners, Total. 
January,.. $768,000 $204,000 $142,000 $123,500 $130,200 $ 1,362,700 
February, . 530,000 448,000 152,000 60,000 40,600 1,230,600 
Mareh,.... 236,000 130,000 127,000 78,000 128,400 699,400 
| ae 374,000 85,000 92,300 61,500 79,600 642,400. 
May,.. oes 549,752 358,000 118,500 96,400 74,400 1,197,052 
pS Per 560,000 587,000 138,000 62,000 66,400 1,413,400 
July, ...0- 896,000 1,350,000 132,000 80,000 67,100 1,975,100 
August, ... 430,500 500,000 114,000 61,000 84,500 1,140,000 
September, 558,500 172,000 151,000 49,900 92,000 1,023,400 
October,... 859,000 235,000 278,000 116,400 103,300 1,591,700 
November, 1,825,500 1,126,000 506,000 132,800 112,800 3,203,100 
December,. 670,000 177,000 147,000 78,900 151,000 1,228,900 


Total,... $7,252,252 $ 5,822,000 $ 2,097,800 $950,400 $ 1,080,300 $16,702,752 


II. Losszs on CarGozs, 


Ships. Steamers. Barques. Brigs. Schooners. Total. 

January,... $ 890,900 $98,500 $ 229,500 $150,000 $50,500 $ 1,419,400 
February, i 827,500 335,000 53,000 23,800 9,900 1,246,700 
March,.... 319,000 460,000 210,000 91,600 48,400 1,159,000 
April, .... 405,000 50,000 43,000 61,000 40,560 599,560 
| er 682,000 35,000 149,900 288,000 89,000 1,193,900 
i 702,000 125,000 155,500 34,500 25,500 1,042,500 
July, 1,066,000 1,060,000 7,000 26,000 93,600 2,252,600 
August, ... 694,000 50,000 168,000 88,100 44,050 1,044,150 
September, 785,000 95,000 200,000 95,700 67,200 1,242,900 
October,... 1,070,000 155,000 398,000 267,000 169,600 2,059,600 
November, 1,920,760 3,433,000 790,700 151,800 246,900 6,548,160 
December, 542,000 45,000 33,500 35,800 93,650 749,950 
Cargoes, .. $9,904,160 5,939,500 2,488,100 1,812,800 958,860 20,553,420 
Vessels,... 7,252,252 5,822,000 2,097,800 950,400 1,080,800 - 16,702,752 

Total,... $17,156,412 $11,261,500 $4,535,900 $2,263,200 $2,089,160 $37,256,172 

13 
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Of the proposed modifications of the marine insurance laws of this State, 
the superintendent of the insurance department of New-York, in his an- 
nual report for the year 1859, says: Marine insurance companies, incor- 
porated by virtue of special acts, are the only insurance companies which 
are not required to file annual statements in this department. Seven 
such companies are now transacting business, and seven are in operation, 
organized under the act of 1849. 

The superintendent respectfully recommends to your honorable body 
the passage of an act amending the 13th section of the act of 1849, so as 
to require all marine companies, incorporated or organized under any of the 
laws of this State, to make uniform annual statements under its provisions, 
in lieu of all other statements now required by their charters, or any other 
existing law; and that the superintendent be authorized, from time to 
time, to make such changes in the form of such annual statements as may 
seem to him best adapted to elicit the required information. The under- 
signed does not perceive the necessity of requiring stock marine com- 
panies to report to this department a list of their stockholders, when fire 
and life companies are not obliged to make such reports. 

It is doubtful whether, under the act of 1849, the superintendent has 
the power to examine into the condition and affairs of an insolvent or 
unsound marine insurance company. The superintendent respectfully 
recommends the enactment of similar provisions in this respect to those 
contained in the fire and life insurance acts of 1853. 

Although the marine companies, incorporated before 1849, are not re- 
quired to report to this department, yet all of them have, at the request 
of the superintendent, filed in this office copies of their last annual state- 
ments, made in conformity to the provisions of their respective charters, 
and abstracts of the same will be found with the statements of marine 
eompanies. 

There are no marine insurance companies incorporated by other States 
or foreign governments which have, as yet, been authorized to transact 
business in this State for the current year; and any agent, broker, 
surveyor or other person who shall in any manner aid in transacting 
insurance business, for or on behalf of any such marine company, will be 

uilty of a violation of the statute, and subject to a penalty of five hun- 
dred dollars for each offense, to be sued for and collected in the name of 
the people, by the district attorney of the county where such agent shall 
be situated. 


Some benefits are anticipated will follow the discussion of the “ System 
of General Average,” at the next meeting of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, to be held at Glasgow, Scotland, Mon- 
day, September 24,1859. The Board of Underwriters of New-York and 
other cities, and the Chamber of Commerce of this city, and the Board 
of Trade in other cities, have been invited to send delegates to this con- 
vention, by the following circular : 


“ Nationa ASSOCIATION FOR THE Promotion oF Socrat Science, 

“3 Waterloo Place, London, 1860. 
“ Gentlemen,—The system of general average is one which, to prevent 
confusion and injustice, preéminently requires that the same principles 
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should be acknowledged amongst the chief maritime nations. So far is 
this from being the case, however, that some of the most important rules 
vary not only in the same country, but in the same port. Uncertainty 
in law is always an evil; and, in regard to general average, the evil is 
peculiarly felt. The ship may be owned in one country, insured in an- 
other, her cargo owned and insured in several, and the port of destination, 
where the general average is made up, may be in a country which has 
different rules to any of the others. What is considered to be particular 
average on ship in one port is held to be general average in another, so 
that the owner of an outward bound ship may find himself unable to re- 
cover his loss either from his underwriters at home, or as general average 
abroad; or, on the other hand, he may be in a position to indemnify 
himself fraudulently twice over. A similar remark would apply to special 
charges on freight and on cargo. A very large proportion of the most 
important questions rests in England nominally upon the decision of that 
extremely vague authority, “the custom of Lloyd’s” but really depends 
upon the idiosyncrasy of the particular adjuster who may be intrusted 
with the papers. Hence arise many cases where apparently injustice 
must be done to assurer or assured. Either the assured finds himself 
saddled with a loss against which he believed himself insured, or the un- 
derwriter pays one which was not considered in the premium. 

“Much loss is occasioned to the mercantile community and to the coun- 
try at large, and much valuable time is worse than wasted through busi- 
ness being impeded by misunderstandings and irritated feelings. 

“ A still more crying evil resulting from the present uncertainty of law 
and custom is the opening which it leaves for every sort of abuse. At- 
tempts are daily being made to introduce charges of the most outrageous 
description, which do not even go into the pocket of the ship-owner, but 
which he feels himself helpless to resist from want of a law to appeal to ; 
and he naturally considers himself hardly used should charges which he 
himself has paid be refused by his underwriters, though these last are 
obliged to refuse in justice to themselves and to prevent the innovation 
becoming a precedent. 

“The evils of such a state of things are notorious and unquestioned, 
though it may be doubted whether many which are distinctly traceable 
to it, and are therefore removable, are clearly realized as proceeding from 
this source. Probably the chief reason which has hitherto prevented any 
general movement in favor of this reform, is an exaggerated estimate of 
the difficulties in the way of carrying it out. The difficulties are no 
doubt considerable, but they are far from being insuperable, and the im- 
portance of the end amply justifies an attempt to grapple with them. 
Both the assured and the underwriter are interested in placing their 
mutual relations upon a footing which would effect a saving of time and 
temper, and would secure them against the annoying pecuniary loss to 
which they are at present exposed. 

“Tt is not of so much importance how the disputed points of general 
average are settled, as that they should be settled. Most of the questions 
are in the end merely matters of account between one set of underwriters 
and another, and it would make little difference to any underwriter upon 
which interest it might be determined the charge should fall. It is true 
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that there are points, such as the allowance of wages and provisions in a 
port of refuge, which would raise questions between ship-owner and un- 
derwriter, but for the sake of both it is to the last degree desirable, that 
these should not be left as a bone of contention between assurer and 
assured, as they are at present, e. g., when goods to America are insured 
in England. 

“ The evils of the present system have already caused much dissatisfac- 
tion in America as well as in this country, and will become more and 
more intolerable as the commerce of the world increases, which it seems 
likely to do with a rapidity hitherto unexampled. The time then would 
seem to have come, when an attempt should be made to remove this 
most unnecessary element of irritation between assured and underwriter. 

“In the hope of coming to an understanding upon this question, the 
Counciu of the NationaL Association For THE Promotion oF Socrat 
Science have determined that it shall be brought forward for discussion 
at their next meeting, at Glasgow, on Monday, September 24th next, and 
following days, and we earnestly trust that you will find it in your power 
to send representatives of your body to that meeting, as it is very de- 
sirable that delegates from the commercial bodies in different parts of the 
world which are chiefly interested should be present. 


“ We are, gentlemen, your obedient servants, 


“BrovueHuam and Vaux, President of the Council, and Grorce W. 
Hastines, General Secretary of the National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science ; Duncan Dunsar, Chairman of the General Ship- 
owners’ Society, London; Tuomas Barina, Chairman of Lloyd’s, Lon- 
don; Wm. Wiison Saunpers, Chairman of the Association for the Pro- 
tection of Commercial Interests, &c., London; W. J. Tomirnson, Chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce; Liverpool; F. A. Ciint, Deputy- 
Chairman of the Ship-owners’ Association, Liverpool ; Cuartes Laneton, 
Chairman of the Underwriters’ Association, Liverpool; Wma. M. Moss, 
Chairman of the Association for the Protection of Commercial Interests, 
&c., Liverpoo] ; Attan Gitmorg, Chairman of the Ship-owners’ Associa- 
tion, Glasgow; Witt1am P. Paton, Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Manufactures, Glasgow; Henry J. Atkinson, Chairman of 
the Shipping Committee of the Hull Chamber of Commerce and Ship- 
ping 5 Ws. Brown, Arxinson & Co., Managers of the Humber and Hull 

utual Insurance Association; Joun Suute, Chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Bristol.” 
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REPORT ON FIRE INSURANCE FOR THE YEAR 1859. 


Tue year 1859 has been an eventful one in the business of fire insur- 
ance. The disastrous results of free competition have become manifest 
in the growing disproportion between the hazards assumed and the 
means received for meeting them. In the face of the discouraging circum- 
stances under which the year opened upon this branch of business, a 
number of new companies have been added to a list too large already, 
and have aggravated, by increased competition, the embarrassments which 
could not but follow the abandonment of a tariff of rates. 

The aggregate of receipts may not vary materially from that exhibited 
at the close of last year, though many shrewd observers anticipate a de- 
cided falling off when the returns shall be published in the beginning of 
February. But be this as it may, no one disputes that, for every 
dollar of premium received in 1859, the companies have incurred, on an 
average, fifty per cent. more risk than they carried for the same sum in 
1857, and thirty per cei. more than in 1858. How long this down- 
ward tendency can be persevered in, without eating out the capital of 
many of the companies, it is not difficult to conjecture. Soon or late, it 
is but a question of time, as it would be with a merchant who regularly 
sold his goods at a certain per centage under cost. A few old companies 
with large surplus funds, whose books are full of picked risks, and who 
still are able to maintain respectable rates by the force of habit and per- 
sonal influence, make their usual extravagant dividends, and in this way 
have misguided the ignorant into absurd ideas of the great profits of 
the business. Hence the new companies, the increased severity of the 
strife for business, and the general breaking down of rates. New com- 
panies must either do nothing or write doubtful and bad risks at very 
accommodating rates, while the good business they get by the personal 
exertions of their officers and directors, though it is not enough to make 
even a decent show when taken alone, yet is sufficient to weaken mate- 
rially the preéxisting companies, and compel them to go abroad for 
means to bring their receipts up to a presentable figure. 

Ninety companies are now struggling for the business that would be 
better done by thirty, with a combination of capital, of experience and of 
premiums. Each has its full set of officers and expenses, averaging a tax 
of over ten per cent. on the capital. The total capital now invested in 
the business in New-York is over eighteen millions of dollars, and there 
is a company, on the average, for every two hundred thousand dollars. 
Is it possible to find any other department of business which tolerates 
such utter contempt of economy? If the capital now devoted to insur- 
ance were divided between eighteen companies of a million each, the re- 
duced expenses would go far to compensate even for the present greatly 
reduced rates. But, under the system now established, nothing but a 
miracle can maintain any thing like the profits of the last few years. And 
judging by the experience of the last six months—the most disas- 
trous known in insurance annals for ten years—there is no good ground 


ee 
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to hope that the laws of fire hazard are going to be suspended, in order 
to vindicate the wisdom. of ignorant and infatuated competition. The 
problem must work itself out. All appeals to directors and stockholders 
have been shown to be alike vain. When ninety competitors are fiercely 
struggling for existence, each cherishes such jealousy for all the rest, that 
no move or suggestion can emanate from any one or one dozen, looking 
to a change for the better, but it is immediately attributed to a dark and 
cunning design to entrap the weaker companies into an agreement by 
which they shall consent to their own ruin. 

The aggregate premiums of all the fire insurance companies estab- 
lished in the State, for the year 1859, was, by stock offices, $6,421,342, 
and by mutual companies, $194,403. The losses of both, $2,821,536 ; 
and the aggregate at risk on the 31st December, 1859, $806,578,719. 

An idea prevailed for some time that this state of things could not be 
long persevered in, before those interested could interfere and compel a re- 
turn to wiser counsels. But this delusion has totally vanished. Stockhold- 
ers who get their usual dividend will not trouble themselves to inquire 
whether there is danger that they may be cut down or stop altogether at 
a future day. When they do stop, no doubt the hapless expectants will 
be surprised, and inquire if something cannot be done. The chances 
are that it will then be altogether too late. It would be by no means an 
unexpected result to those whe reflect on the subject, if after a few years 
of such insensate reduction as the last twelve months have witnessed, our 
people should find themselves obliged to depend for security upon com- 
panies so weakened that a few ordinary fires would bring them to the point of 
bankruptcy. Would a small annual saving in premiums suffice to com- 
pensate the business men of New-York for such a sacrifice of capital and 
such a loss of security ? 

The last year has been notable for the rapidity with which steam fire- 
engines have grown in public favor. The superior reliability of steam 
over human muscle, however gallantly and powerfully exerted, was never 
so completely demonstrated as at the recent fire in Beekman and Gold 
streets. Little doubt exists that the three or four steady streams, which 
for hour after hour, without pause or failure, they continued to pour on 
the flames, saved hundreds of thousands, if not millions of dollars. And 
the conviction has become universal, that in no way can the city so com- 
pletely and so economically provide against the recurrence of the con- 
flagrations of 1835 and 1845, as by providing itself liberally with these 
useful and effective engines. 

The following remarks of the president of an old established company 
in a neighboring city will apply to New-York and other cities: 

“A paying rate of premium is the only safe dependence and reliable security for 
an underwriter or the patron. The prompt and equitable adjustments of claims for 
loss and damage, upon liberal principles under the contract, has ever been the gen- 
eral practice of the company; delays or a resort to litigation to determine the 
rights of parties rarely occurs, and is on all occasions avoided if practicable, without 
a sacrifice of those rights, * . + * oe ° * 

‘‘For some time past, there has been a large imerease of insurance companies— 
mostly of small capitals—in excess of the growing wealth of the country. Some of 
these companies have, to state the literal truth, no experienced head, and appear to 
aet upon the idea that the business is governed by n¢.fixed laws, like all other de- 
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partments of business—but outside of the universal law of cause and effect—merely 
a game of luck and blind chance, and hence they assume risks and liabilities without 
any regard to an adequate consideration. A fatal error to them and to those who 
rely upon them for full security. There is no fact more certain than this, that unless 
an insurance company receive premiums sufficient to cover losses and expenses, 
they eannot furnish the security they promise, and that bankruptey speedily 
follows.” 


The following fire insurance companies have been organized in the 
State of New-York during the year 1859: 


Name. Location. Date. Capital, 
American Exchange Fire InsuranceCompany,.. New-York, Feb. 28, $200,000 
Artisans’ Insurance Company,...........e00% 6 Jan. 28, 150,000 
Commerce Fire Insurance Company,.......... “ April 12, 200,000 
Everett Fire Insurance Company,..........+. Jan. 22, 150,000 
Germania Fire Insurance Company,.......... Feb. 28, 200,000 
Hendrick Hudson Fire Insurance Company,... Dee. 30, 150,000 
Importers and Traders’ Insurance Company, ... April 2, 200,000 
Standard Fire Insurance Company,.......... March 26, 200,000 
Firemen’s Trust Insurance Company,......... Brooklyn, “ 15, 150,000 
Commerce Insurance Company,...........+. Albany, June 1, 200,000 
World’s Safe Insurance Company,........... Troy, Dee. 30, 100,000 
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Aggregate Statement of the Stock Fire Insurance Companies of this 
State, showing the amount of Capital, Assets, Liabilities, Premiums, 
Income, Expenditures, éc., for the year ending December 31st, 1859. 


Number of companies, 97. 

Capital, ..cccccscccccccccccccccsccccccccrcccsccccccscesssece $ 20,007,000 
Assets,...... PPrrre) TECTTerIrerrrerrerrrrrrrrrrerrrert tire 26,323,384 
Liabilities,...... édogeesie : wae 8,002,381 
DIE 55.0.0. a cdak crams henssidesdcedaabasecsaeeseewans ane 6,421,342 
TROOTIG so 0:6.4:0:6.6:66.0:6:00:00:00:0:9:0.06.0:0:0.0.0:60:0'0.006.0,00.6.0:006:0:06.0.0010:000.0 8,032,498 
Expenditures,.......eseeee- ree ° 7,855,354 
Amount paid during the year 1859, for losses,.......+..20++ acts 2,681,986 
Amount paid for taxes, year 1859,......... voce 340,035 
Amount of dividends paid, year 1859,......ccccccccccccccecceees 2,851,722 
Amount of fire risks in force Dec, 31, 1859,....+.eeseeceeeseceess 719,267,809 


Mutual Fire Insurance Companies of the State of New-York, showing the 
amount of Capital, Assets, Liabilities, déc., for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1859. 


Number of companies, 28, 

Bee eer yer Teeter Te Uden sessbesaesdocscavonceweesmaes, Sayama 
Amount of premium notes, less assessments,........eeeeeeereeeseee 4,591,181 
Assets, December 31, 1859,...... wena r 527,852 
Labilities, December 31, 1859,........+.- i eee Ae 95,066 
CRO POMMNNUIIE, VORP TEDD,. 6.4 5.0 0 0.0.0.0.0:0008.66.0.0.00.4:0:0.00000.0600500% 194,408 
Notes received liable to assessment,........- ° re 1,419,446 
Paid for losses of the year 1858,......seessceseccceees eet 45,049 
Paid for losses of the year 1859,.......seeeeeees 94,501 
Net income of year 1859,........cccccccccccccccccerccccccces 272,910 
Expenditures, year 1859,......ccccccccccerccccccsccccccssscccecs 234,147 
Amount of risks in force Dec. $1, 1859,....csessecccceccceresecees 817,310,910 
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REPORT ON THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH, 
For tHe YEAR 1859. 


Ir was our purpose to furnish, in our present volume, a statistical 
statement of all the telegraph lines in the world, as far as the facts could 
be obtained, embracing those now in the course of construction or under 
consideration, as well as those already completed and in successful opera- 
tion. We are forced, by want of space, to confine ourselves to a few brief 
statements, embodying such fresh facts as we have been enabled to gather 
in a hurried exploration of sources, in many instances, very wide apart. 

We shall confine ourselves in this article to telegraph matters as newly 
developed on the American continent; our information touching those of 
the Eastern being too meagre and unreliable to be made available at pre- 
sent. And here we must premise beforehand, that we do not profess to 
give a full account of all that has been done on our own continent in 
telegraph enterprise since the year 1858, nor, dependent as we have 
necessarily been upon others, are we disposed to vouch for the strict 
accuracy of the statements which we are about to make. But, in the 
main, we believe the facts herewith presented will be found to be reliable. 

Since the year 1857, the following lines of telegraph, all located in 
the British provinces, have been completed and put in successful operation, 
namely : 

(1.) The Newfoundland line, extending from Cape Breton, N. S., to 
St. Johns, N. F., a distance of about five hundred miles. This line was 
started by New-York enterprise, and built wit\ the aid of New-York 
capital, it being intended for one of the connecting links of that grand 
enterprise, which was conceived also in the brain, we believe, of a New- 
York merchant, of joining the two continents by an electric cable. 

(2.) The Cape Breton line, 140 miles in length, connecting the island 
of that name both with Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, and forming a 
link in the great seaboard line which stretches from St. Johns to New- 
Orleans. 

3.) The Prince Edward Island line, forty miles in extent, connecting 
that Island with New-Brunswick. 

(4.) The cable across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, eighty-five miles in 
length, extending from Aspee Bay, Cape Breton, to Cape Race. 

Of the telegraph lines which are now in the course of construction, 
may be noted— 

(1.) The Florida and Cuba line, intended to connect our main land 
with Havana, and which is now finished to Cedar Keys, and will very 
soon touch Key West. A section of this line is now so far completed, 
that operators are already putting up their instruments, preparatory to 
going into full operation. 

(2.) The line to California, fourteen hundred miles in extent, and which 
is now progressing rapidly on both sides of the Rocky Mountains, and is 
also in full operation some three hundred miles, by the southern and 
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central routes, west of St. Louis. This enterprise, next to the Atlantic 
cable, is the most important telegraph project that has originated in this 
country. On the Pacific side of the continent its wires have already 
been stretched nearly to Los Angelos, on the BurrrrriELp route, and to 
Carson City, on the central or pony express route, each about four hun- 
dred miles eastward from San Francisco; while on the Atlantic side, on 
one branch of the line, Van Buren, in Arkansas, has been reached, and 
Fort Smith soon will be, and on the other, that following the pony ex- 
press, the wires have been stretched to a point three hundred miles beyond 
St. Louis, and will soon connect with Fort Kearney. With the aid of 
the wires already put in operation on this line, news from China, via San 
Francisco, has reached this city in about fifty days, was carried out to 
England by steamer, and appeared in the London journals as several days 
later than any that had been previously received there. With a contin- 
uous wire from New-York to San Francisco, and the line of steamers now 
strongly talked of from the latter city to Hong-Kong, we may thereafter 
safely count upon receiving our latest advices from China, via San Fran- 
cisco, instead of by the circuitous route by which they now reach us, via 
England. 

(3.) The extension of the Quebec and Montreal line from Father Point, 
on the St. Lawrence, to the Straits of Belle Isle, a distance of five hundred 
miles. The building of this extension, as also did that to Father Point, 
originated, we bélieve, with the New-York Associated Press, who, in 
their determination to outstrip all other parties in the matter of obtain- 
ing the latest news, seize upon every point which, with the potent aid 
of the telegraph, can be made available for the interception of foreign 
advices approaching our shores. When the wires of this extension are 
carried to Belle Isle, the news station of the Associated Press will, we 
understand, be also removed there, and thus we shall receive intelligence 
from all parts of Europe in about five or six days. 

In addition to the projects already completed or in the process of com- 
pletion, as above stated, we learn that certain enterprising parties have it 
in contemplation to build a new line of telegraph between all the cities 
upon the seaboard, and, if necessary, throughout the whole country, 
chiefly for the accommodation of the newspaper press. This linc, we 
understand, will probably be commenced the present season, and be 
completed between Boston and Washington by the first of December. 

With regard to the Atlantic cable, which in some quarters has be2n 
set down as a “stupendous failure,” we learn that plans which have been 
for a long time maturing, are about to be put in operation for the pur- 
pose of testing the present state of the cable, and the feasibility of resus- 
citating the whole, or at least a portion of it. In spite of the disastrous 
failure hitherto, the managers of the company have not by any means 
become disheartened, and indeed some of their number are so sanguine 
of ultimate success, that they are boldly predicting that the day of the 
full resuscitation and successful operation of their now silent cable is not 
very far distant. New stock has been created, a considerable portion of 
which, we believe, has been already taken. The company have also sent 
over to Newfoundland their electrician, (Mr. VarLey,) who is about to 
make the experiments alluded to above. 
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Another project for a telegraphic cable, to connect England with 
America, is just now attracting much attention in Great Britain. We 
allude to that of Col. T. P. Saarrner, who proposes to run a cable from 
some northern point of Scotland to the coast of Labrador, via the Faroe 
Islands, Iceland and Greenland. The English government appear to be 
taking much interest in this new enterprise, and have despatched a vessel 
to take soundings along the proposed route. This vessel is accompanied 
by another and smaller craft, furnished by the projectors of the enterprise. 
It is claimed that this route is safer and more feasible, and therefore 
that it ought to be more popular with the people of both countries, than 
that stretching between Valentia Bay and St. Johns. 

With regard to the telegraph business in America, it may be stated, 
in brief, that it is both active and profitable. The whole extent of wires 
now in operation does not fall far short of fifty thousand miles. But, to 
avoid misapprehension, the reader will please note that we say wires and 
not dines, because in this country some telegraph lines have eight or nine 
wires running in parallel lines over the same ground, so that in a statis- 
tical table, a line with nine wires and a hundred miles long would be 
supposed by the unposted reader to be nine hundred miles in length, 
instead of having wires, merely, to that extent. 

It has been recently stated, that the money invested in all the lines 
embraced within the boundaries of the States cannot fall far short of six 
millions of dollars, to which sum may be added, perhaps, one million 
more, for the lines in the various British provinces. With regard to the 
real value of all this large capital we have no reliable data at hand, as 
the stories concerning it are so variable, that it is impossible to get at 
the truth. Some authorities tell us that the net income of the American 


Company, who operate from Sackville, N. 8., to New-Orleans, is fully 
twenty-five per cent. upon its nominal capits', of about $1,500,000, while 
others put the figures down as low as ten. We are told, also, that on 
one section of the American line, that between New-York and Boston, 
the dividends at one time, for four consecutive years, produced fifty per 
cent. per annum upon the capital invested, $40,000. 


Norarres Pustic.—Losses have occasionally been sustained by the oversight or 
neglect by notaries in transmitting notices of protest. The Massachusetts courts have 
decided that as a notary is an officer of the State, the bank employing him is not 
liable to their customers for losses by negligence on his part. Another view is held 
by the New-York courts. We learn from the Troy Whig that an interesting suit 
came on in the Circuit Court in that city recently — Davin Darter against the 
State Bank. The pad sought to recover the amount of a judgment, costs, &c., 
that he was compelled to pay upon a draft given by him for collection to the State 
Bank, and sent by them to their correspondent, the Bank of the Capitol, at Albany, 
to be presented to the Albany City Bank. A material error in the notice of protest 
released the endorser, and Mr, Darter was obliged to stand responsible. A verdict 
for about $1,350 in favor of the plaintiff was rendered. The State Bank intend 
carrying the case up, and in the end coming on the Bank of the Capitol. 
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REPORT ON THE SALT TRADE FOR THE YEAR 1859, 


By Sanve. Horarine, of New-York. 


Tue annual production of salt in the United States is about fourteen 
millions of bushels. Of this quantity the State of New-York pro- 
duces nearly one-half; Virginia is the second in production, Ohio the 
third. This product of fourteen millions of bushels is not sufficient for 
the consumption of the country. The importations of foreign salt into 
the United States during the last fiscal year (to June 30, 1859) were over 
twelve millions of bushels. Two-thirds of this came from England, one- 
sixth from the West Indies. Of the salt manufactured in the State of 
New-York, we find full particulars in the State census, for the year 
1855. There were then 198 establishments for its manufacture; 1,143 
persons engaged in it; the capital invested in it, $1,162,075, and the 
annual product estimated at $1,488,363, or about twenty cents per 
bushel. 

There have recently been discoveries made of salt brine within the 
State of Michigan, at Grand Rapids and at Saginaw, which is much 
stronger than the brine found at either of the Onondaga wells. With 
this new supply, and the works now erecting for its manufacture, large 
additions will be made to the salt production within the United States. 

The cost of salt imported from Great Britain alone cannot be estimated 


here at less than an average of thirty cents per bushel. There is a dis- 
crepancy between the cash value upon the landing of the salt here and 
the government estimate of its value of $1,921,419 on this small item 
of $1,295,534 in importations. 

This mainly arises in the cost of transportation. 


Salt Manufactures of the State of New-York, according to the Census 
of 1855. 


No. of establishments in the State, 

Persons employed—Men, 
WON. . bc cscsccsetecsdvecds oe 
Boys under 18 years,.......+.+- 
Girls “ a 


Power used—Establishments using water power, 
Establishments using steam power, 


Capital invested in real estate, $ 1,107,800 
- “in tools and machinery, 54,275 $1,162,075 
Cash value of raw materials,..........+. pene 832,260 
= “of manufactured articles,...... rr 1,488,363 
——__ $ 2,820,628 
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This product was almost entirely confined to Onondaga county, with 
small quantities only in the counties of Cayuga, New-York and Sara- 
toga, viz. : 


Salt Manufactures of the State of New-York, according to the Census 
of 1855. 


Ne EEE 
| , . 


| 


Capital INVESTED. | Cash VALUE. 





In Real | In Tools and| Of Raw Ma- |Of Manufactured 
Estate. | Machinery. | terials used.| Articles, 


No. of 
Estabiishments. 
No. of Persons. 





Cayuga Co. : 
$ 300 $ 500 $ 1,000 $ 1,063 2 


New-York Co.: 
New-York,.. 1 | 7,000 10,000 95,000 110,000 25 
Onondaga Co. : 
Geddes,..... 32 | 213,000 2,900 87,590 208,415 130 
Salina,...... 32 | 131,000 2,180 100,159 187,185 157 
Syracuse,... | 126 156,500 38,695 | 543,111 | 972,700 | 785 
Saratoga Co.: | | 
Stillwater,.. 1} sibs main 5,400 | 9,000 








| 193 | $ 1,107,800 | $54,275 | $832,260 | $ 1,488,363 | 1,099 


There are salt lakes in the United States territories—one in the south- 
westerly part of Texas, and one or more in Utah, where salt of good quality 
is found in great abundance. Nearly all of the salt manufactured in the 
United States is made by boiling, excepting what is made in Massachu- 
setts, Florida and the Solar Works at Onondaga, &c. The amount of salt 
manufactured at the Solar Works of Onondaga in 1856, was 709,391 
bushels. The amount of salt manufactured in kettles in Onondaga in 
1856, was 5,258,419 bushels. When the works at Onondaga are gen- 
erally running, they require 3,000,000 gallons of brine daily, and the sup- 
ply is not less than 2,000,000 gallons per day for six months. The an- 
nual report of the State superintendent of the Onondaga Salt Springs fur- 
nishes valuable information in regard to the manufacture of salt, the saline 
deposits within our State, and such other general information pertaining 
to this necessary article of animal subsistence, as to render it one of 
the most interesting public documents published in our country. 

The wells in the Virginia Salt Springs are about 900 feet deep. The 
wells at Pomeroy and West Columbia are from 1,000 to 1,200 feet deep. 
The wells of Onondaga vary from 100 to 600 feet in depth. The esti- 
mated quantity of foreign salt consumed in the United States and territories 
is about 13,500,000 bushels per annum. The amount of salt consumed 
in the United States (for various uses) is about fifty-three pounds, or 
nearly one bushel to each inhabitant. The consumption in France is 
estimated at 214 pounds, in Great Britain at 25 pounds for each inhabi- 
tant. The cost of manufacturing salt by boiling, in Onondaga, as per 
estimate, during five consecutive years, averages about $1 per bbl. of 280 
pounds. 
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The freight charged on our canals on domestic salt, in bbls. of 280 
pounds each, from Onondaga to Buffalo, 198 miles, is about 15 cents per 
bbl. over the toll paid to the State. To Oswego, 35 miles, the freight is 
about 6 cents per bbl. over the toll. The toll is a tax or duty imposed 
by, and paid to, the State of New-York, on merchandise passing through 
her canals. The freight on foreign and domestic salt from Albany to 
Buffalo, 364 miles, is about $3 per ton (of 2,000 pounds) over the toll. 
Freight from Albany to Oswego, about 209 miles. is $2 per ton over toll. 
The freight from New-York city to Oswego and Buffalo, via Albany, is 
precisely the same as though shipped at Albany, although 148 miles fur- 
ther. The toll on domestic salt is one mill on each 1,000 pounds per 
mile, through the canals. The toll on foreign salt is five mills on each 
1,000 pounds per mile; being five-fold more than the toll imposed on the 
domestic salt. 

The freight on a barrel of salt from Oswego to the principal ports on 
Lake Erie (average distance about 450 miles) is about 12 cents per barrel. 
The freight to the principal ports on Lake Michigan, distance about 1,000 
miles, is 25 cents per barrel. The freight from ports on Lake Erie (say 
Cleveland and Toledo) to the Ohio River and Cincinnati is 50 cents per 
barrel. The freight from Chicago to the Mississippi River and St. Louis 
is 50 cents per barrel. 

The minimum price of salt at the Onondaga works in 1849, 1850 and 
1851 was from 70 to 90 cents per barrel ; in 1852, $1 per barrel ; in 1853, 
$1 12; in 1854, $1 25; in 1855, $1 30, and in 1856, $1 40 per barrel. 

The solar salt costs about the same price to manufacturers as boiled salt. 
The solar salt weighs about 70 Ibs. to the bushel (measure.) The boiled 
salt weighs about 56 Ibs. to the bushel, varying, however, according to 
the position of the kettles (in reference to the action of fire-heat under 
them) to a weight considerably above and also considerably below this 
standard. The duty paid to the State of New-York on salt manufactured 
at Onondaga is always reckoned on 56 lbs., (this being the statute 
bushel,) and covers the expense incurred by the State for pumping up the 
water and delivering it to the premises of the manufacturers. 

A salt block at Onondaga, of the largest size, is made of brick about 
12 to 15 feet wide, 5 to 10 feet high, and forming two parallel arches, ex- 
tending the whole length of the block. Over, and within the top of 
these arches, are placed common cast iron kettles, holding about 50 to 70 
gallons of brine, placed close together in two rows the whole length of the 
arches. A fire built in the mouth of the arches passes under each kettle 
into a chimney, built generally 50 to 150 feet high, averaging from 50 to 
70 kettles in each block. A single block with one row of kettles is about 
half of this width. The quantity of salt made in one of these double 
blocks in the year (say eight months) averages 20,000 to 25,000 bushels 
of 56 lbs. The cost of a bushel of salt produced at Kanawha is about 
17$c. The price of freight on a sack of Liverpool salt from New-Or- 
leans to Louisville, averages about 35c. per sack. 

A good portion of the coarse hard salt imported into the United 
States from the most southerly islands of the West India group, is kiln- 
dried, cleansed, ground very fine, and put in small packages for culinary 
or dairy use. 
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Importations of Salt into the United States for the years ending 30th 
June, 1844 to 1859, inclusive. 


Value of. q Duties levied. 
$ 892,112 ‘ $ 654,881 

883,359 678,069 

748,566 509,244 

878,871 oe 228,892 
1,027,656 ateto 205,531 
1,424,529 ° 284,906 
1,227,518 245,504 
1,025,300 205,060 
1,102,101 eee 220,420 
1,041,577 208,315 
1,290,975 258,195 
1,692,587 838,517 
1,954,317 390,863 
2,991,865 . os 598,273 
1,102,202 165,330 
1,273,098 190,964 


Total, sixteen years,... $ 20,556,133 $ 5,882,964 


The importation of salt from foreign countries into the United States 
in the fiscal year 1858—9, with the cost in cents per barrel, were as 
follows : 


Invoice Cost 

Bushels. Valuation, per Bushel. 

Swedish West Indies,....... sataakione 31,637 $ 2,180 ae 6.7 
ETE TERT UTE 61 " 18. 

Tete, WO TAGE ioc ckccccccctepcese 89,909 ae 8.6 

England,...cccccescccccccccsccccces Ssh 3 982,638 2 


Treland,......0- MAL g ees Dake edmeade 1,564 
Canada, 5 15,281 
Other British North American possessions 48,469 4,556 
British West Indies,.........ceececes 1,912,024 168,212 
France on the Mediterranean,......... 66,640 1,508 
French West Indies,. ......cccccccces 13,871 1,107 
Spain on the Atlantic,.......... eres, $2,217 
Spain on the Mediterranean,......... " 17,204 1,284 
Cuba,.... oseee verry 4,300 380 
POP casncaes <cies 1,236 120 
Portugal,. ....ccccsccvocecscccccccces 120,086 9,936 
PRR 0 66:6 06:0 Shs 00s THe S0sc00e% 5,060 316 
BAB, 6 0:4:0-6.0:660:660:0650460000006500 1,344 175 
i 06-500 0sb beeceed. cocscenses 188,107 7,655 
Two Sicilies,,.....scccccscccececsecs 209,782 11,184 
Mexico, sak tkmwared 91,132 11,281 
Buenos Ayres,...ceececccceeceseccees 19,168 1,672 
Sandwich Islands......ccccccccecsee 49,771 7,458 


Totals,...ccccccccccccccccceeee 12,476,189 $3,295,444 


It will be seen by the annexed statements that there is a small increase 
in the domestic manufacture since 1856. 

It may be remembered that the quantity of salt imported in 1856 was 
much larger than during any other year, and was so much in excess of 
the requirements of the people, that serious disaster to many salt houses 
throughout the country in 1857 was the consequence. 
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Ports of Importations of Foreign Salt and Saltpetre into the United 


States for the year ending 30th June, 1859. 


Sar. 


Bushels, 


Portland,..... 
Boston, 1,439,811 
New-York,... 3,214,257 
Philadelphia,.. 1,123,897 
Baltimore,..... 861,637 
Richmond,..... 175,075 
Charleston,.... 453,282 
Savannah,..... 547,644 
Mobile,........ 691,541 
New-Orleans,.. 2,637,768 
San Francisco,, 156,162 
All others,.... 2,950,683 


224,381 


Crude. 

Pounds. 
11,222,764 
1,850,856 
1,230,850 
1,837,825 


eeee 


—_, 


Value. 


$ 17,088 
121,298 
397,398 
122,522 
90,741 
28,031 
45,005 
50,871 
63,586 
252,010 
21,116 
85,918 


563,096 


Value. 


$ 632,255 
93,330 
715,005 
47,110 


16,731 


SALTPETRE. 


Refined. 
Pounds. Value. 


1,787,469 


$ 43,456 


eeee seer 


25 


112 


eeee eeee 


89,050 


6,455 


eeee ceee 


1,876,631 $ 49,936 


Statistics of the Annual Manufactures of Salt in the United States for 
the year ending June 1, 1850. 











No. Capital. 


Connecticut,.. 1 $ 4.000 
1 19,000 
1 2,500 
Kentucky, ... | 12 121,450 
Maine, 8 8,100 
Massachusetts,| 9 40,400 
New-York,... |192 | 819,950 
Ohio, 82 188,750 
Pennsylvania, | 47 168,360 
OGRE cecces| 8 8,475 
Virginia, 40 








Total,...... (840 | $ 2,610,895 '$1,051,425 |2,699 | 87 '$ 744,432 


Materials.) 


$ 4,000 1 


1,269,900 | 


Hanps 
Raw EMPLOYED. | 


Av’ce YEARLY | ANNUAL 
WAGES PAID. 


Propvucr. 





Male. Fem.| Male. 


2 1,440 
p 720 
16,896 
1,080 
8,088 
299,376 
42,036 
55,020 
2,280 
817,136 


2,000 
15: 9 
“yee 
28 7 
Osi i. 
167 | 
219 on | 
| ee 
1,230 | 67 


284,623 








Estimated quantity of Salt manufactured in the 


State. 


Massachusetts,......ee.00+ 
DERE ONE, cAcbcadecesbasanee 
Pennsylvania,.....cce.cccee 


WITRIDIE, 620600008 
Kentucky, . 


Ge . <ss8% LAA DEEDES OD 


OO eee 
Michigan, 

TN 52 bs0es 
Florida, .. 


Sta ccccemeanctedsahes 
Wr a.o0-06ie sce ere 


eeeeeee eee 


Total bushels,......... 


years 1856 and 1859. 
Year 1856. 
Bushels. 

319,000 
6,000,000 
900,000 
3,500,000 
250,000 
1,500,000 
50,000 
10,000 
20,000 
100,000 


12,649,000 


$ 360 


| Value, 
Foe | 
144 
288 
432 
1,092 


Bushels, 


40,000 
20,000 
246,500 
4,500,000 
919,100 
72| — 8,000 
7,764 | 8,479,890 








9,792 | 9,768,840 | $ 2,222,745 
United States in the 


Year 1859, 
Bushels, 
350,000 
6,894,000 
900,000 
3,600,000 
275,000 
2,000,000 
40,000 
15,000 
25,000 
80,000 
100,000 
75,000 


14,854,000 
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THE EXPORT OF STAVES. 


Statement showing the annual receipts of Staves, by Lake, at Buffalo, 
Jrom 1840 to 1859, inclusive. 


No. Year. No. 
S506,000 | 1BGO isc ccccssscccécccace. JEOOe 
CREO 000 | BOR 0 0k80cccdciessassccese TOCREREO 
4,392,000 | 1852,.ccccccccccceccsorece 19,998,000 
dl bec. EOL TT Oe e+ 9,215,000 
6,543,000 | ‘ ° 15,464,000 
8,573,000 re “ eoecee 16,421,000 
0,762,000 «ees. 18,556,000 
8,800,000 pieonenwaens 23,024,000 
B00, COO | TOSS cccccccccccscaccecsce BOROR OO 

« 34,365,000 | 1660) ...00:cccese seacccscce SEIITOO 


The sources of supply of staves, for the year 1859, were as follows: 


From Ohio, «eee 4,180,080 | From Wisconsin,....... aaa 488,400 
© FROARR cecccccssccae 60605300 “ Pennsylvania, 1,865,000 
“ Michigan,........-... 8,469,100  CRsiss achaesien 1,430,900 


ee, SE ranks si cicceauierieraseeints 23,277,900 


The foreign export of staves and headings during the present year, 


ending June 30, 1859, was, in value, $2,410,334. One unusual feature 
worth notice in this retarn is, that Portland exports nearly one-third of 
this quantity ; all of which reaches Portland via the Grand Trunk Road. 
Portland has suddenly become in importance the third exporting point 
of the United States, as regards value, and the first as to quantity. 


FOREIGN EXPORT, 1858-9. 


Staves and Headings, Thousand, Value. 
Le eee et ee ehaord ose. BOE. cscccccs OORT 
OWE i 5 6:6 6606200000 eile artic Rieek “<dahawes 789,117 
os a COTE CENT PEE < “. }aee.sae 222,345 
Pi aadeemwawe sscesdedceesscen EE) eeceeene 194,504 
Boston,.. 12,390 
Mobile, 28,364 
New-Haven and New-London,....... 76,309 
Ere hide balin neednae 3 aaee 61,076 
All other ports United States ee ccccce 91,072 


Total, years 1858-9,.........+. 181,916 ........ $ 2,410,384 


Now, it is worth inquiry, what would be the effect of substantially 
carrying out the original idea of free import from Canada, in order to 
secure ample export of staves to France and England? Would not New- 
York export one-half or two-thirds of these quantities, instead of playing 
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second fiddle to Portland? Does not a more liberal foreign policy point 
to eventual benefits to our shipping and commerce ? 

Another curious feature of the trade is revealed by the annual report 
of the Treasury for the past fiscal year, viz.: not one dollar’s worth of 
Canadian (or foreign) staves seem to have been exported by the United 
States. All the Canadian have gone to Quebec, besides large quantities 
of American staves, obtained by the Canadians under a more enlightened 
view of the case. 

Who are the purchasers of these two millions of value of: staves from 
our domestic ports? The same report, (page 44,) will show, viz. : 


Thousands. Value. 

Great Britain,..... idea Seibel étaweie -»- 5,018 .... $287,497 
Canada and North American Provinees,.. CUE ses 25,067 
British West Indies, d&c.,.......0eee08% 12,695 ... 225,707 
PNG ie isccecdsanenacnen ere ret »- 26,506 e 926,611 
Spain, ‘ 272,392 
pi ccccce eccccccseres eccccccccce cece 340,239 
Sardinia, Sicilies, &e.,....... Stibee awe ents 42,572 
Miscellaneous, seesse (RARER ccas 290,249 


Total, years 1858-9,...e.eeeeeee 131,916 .... $2,410,384 


The decrease of receipts in 1851, 1852 and 1853 was owing to the 
fact, that some four millions of staves in number were received at Tona- 
wanda during each of those years, that were heretofore, and have since 
been, received at Buffalo. Allowing, say four millions per year for this 
diversion, the comparative receipts at Buffalo, for the past ten years, would 
stand as follows: 

Number. 
Receipts from 1850 to 1854, inclusive, 5 years,...... coos 79,027,304 
Receipts from 1855 to 1859, inclusive, 5 years,........+- 96,477,921 


Total increase for five years ending 1859,....... eeeee 17,450,617 
Increase over previous five years, 22 per cent. 


The value of imports of staves at Buffalo for 1859 is as follows: 
23,277,082 staves, gross count, at $30 per M., (average value,) is 
$698,000. 

The number of sugar and molasses hogshead shooks, received by the 
lake at Buffalo, during the year 1859, was $59,000. Average value, say 
75 cents each, is $44,250. 

The value of staves and shooks shipped from Buffalo by canal during 
the year 1859 is as follows: 

Tons. Per Ton. Value, 
Rough staves and headings, 101,670 .... $600 .... $610,020 
Hogshead shooks, G5725 wcoe §=20 00. cece 154,510 
Sawed and dressed H. staves, once. Ie « 16,500 
Cut flour barrel do......ccccccccccce osce “SEER scds 4,500 
Stave bolts, (oak,)......+00. eoceees coors «©6450 ~. 1,125 


Total for 1859,..... sigaieacreeiioe a ee sees $786,655 


The above valuation of rough staves and headings is made up from the 
average of sales in New-York and Albany, deducting expenses and trans- 
portation, leaving their net value at Buffalo at $6 per ton of 2,000 lbs, 

14 
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The valuation by the canal collector, of shipments from Buffalo in 1858, 
was $775,000. The actual value did not exceed $529,000, showing the 
collector’s valuation to be nearly fifty per cent. too high for that year. 

The tolls on rough staves are at one mill per one hundred pounds per 
mile, and on dress staves and shooks, at one mill per one thousand pounds 
per mile. This is equal to 70 cents per ton on rough staves, and $1 26 
per ton on dressed staves and shooks, from Buffalo to Albany. During 
the years 1858 and. 1859, the tolls paid on rough staves passing from 
Buffalo to tide-water amounted to twelve per cent. of their net value on 
board canal boat at Buffalo. 

During the year 1857, the tolls paid on rough staves amounted to ten 
per cent. of their net value at Buffalo. 


Statement showing the Annual Export of Staves from various ports to 
foreign countries, in tons. 
Norfolkand . Ports on Lake 
Year ending Quebecand . New-York. Baltimore. Erie to Europe. 
Dec. 81, Montreal. Dee. 31. June 80, Dec. 31. 
1849,...ccece -. 26,716 coe. 45,099 cove ee tees coos 
54,090 eee eves cece eee 
54,915 eece cece coer sees 
47,565 ee . 
43,170 
42,825 
40,055 ee eoee 
29,920 eoee 35,365 =. ee coe 
60,840 coce 40,285 .... 483 
cece 41,060 coe 87,865 ... 2,600 
cecccecee 45,596 cece 93,890 cece 88,315 . 6,291 


Statement of vessels passed through the Welland Canal, ocean bound, 
Jrom data furnished by D. P. Dosnins, £sq., of Buffalo, Secretary 
Board of Underwriters, and others. 


No. of vessels, 

Tonnage, 

Butt staves, No 

Pipe staves, do 

West India hogshead staves, No 

SPE IE TUE ases.s Urbain ban. 6's 40.6% ba.de nu ese aeenaa es Pere eee 
NN, ON re 666.0.0660 0046 sedksesbeodsseede pvebekeseseuheteeae 1,874,105 
NO NN 6.5.6 5.0.0:0450:6006in'd bbe 56ewdReRenea eeeee ens ° 
Sundry wood stuff, tons, 

Coal, tons,,...... $05640 110'06:040.09:600.6:060066080008 ee 

Sundry articles, tons, 

Total tons, cargoes, 

ie EEE CCC OTT T TPE COTTE POM ° 


By the above table it will be seen that the export of staves from ports 
-on Lake Erie to European and other foreign ports direct, during the year 
1859, amounted to 1,092,780 in number, equal to 6,291 tons. Exports to 
European ports direct, in 1858, was 577,562 staves in number, equal to 
2,600 tons. Increase of tonnage for 1859 over 1858 is 142 per cent. 

The total export of staves, lumber, coal, &c., from Lake Erie to the 
Atlantic Ocean, via the St. Lawrence River, in 1858, was 4,491 tons. In 
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1859, the total export was 11,453 tons, being an increase of 6,962 tons, 
equal to 155 per cent. increase. 
The average amount of staves exported from various ports to foreign 
countries, is as follows: 
No. M. No. Tons. 
New-York, average of five years, 53,153 
New-Orleans, do. do. 82,049 
Norfolk, average of four years,........seeee0e PEO Te oe ‘ 81,976 
Baltimore, do do. . 5,969 
Ports on Lake Erie, average of two years,......... nha 4,445 
Other ports, United States, estimated at,..... 12,500 


Total from United States ports,........ ‘ 140,092 


Quebec, average of five years,........eseee b4Citceaiadien 88,864 
Montreal, do. SG websden hemaiieen 4,904 
Other Canadian ports, average of five years, 1,985 


Total from Canada, 45,703 


Total from United States and Canada,..........e00. sane 185,795 


The Reciprocity Treaty with Canada contemplated the free introduc- 
tion into the United States of lumber from Canada, The projectors and 
advocates supposed and intended that the article of staves would be, un- 
der a fair and liberal interpretation of the treaty, included among the 
lumber manufactured and unmanufactured. This, however, has been re- 
jected by the present and late secretary of the treasury, and a duty of 
fifteen per cent. has, up to this period, been levied on the article. The 
result is that the duty levied by the United States and the tolls levied by 
the State of New-York on its canals, together form a serious obstacle to 
the export via New-York city. 

The aggregate duty is a mere trifle, and the consumption in the United 
States amounts to very little, nearly the whole quantity being destined 
for foreign ports. The drawback permitted is never realized, because it 
is difficult to discriminate between the Canadian and the American 
article. These circumstances point to the advantage which could arise 
to our State and city—indeed to the commerce of the country at large— 
if the duty were entirely abolished and the canal tolls reduced. 


Vireinia State Loan.—The Virginia Board of Public Works will receive, at any 
time previous to the first day of September, 1860, proposals for a six per cent. loan 
to the amount of 6,000,000 (six million) dollars, payable in such monthly instal- 
ments as may be required, not exceeding 200,000 (two hundred thousand) dollars 
per month. Said loan to be redeemable in thirty-four years, Interest payable 
semi-annually on the first day of January and first day of July of each year, at the 
Treasury of the State in Richmond, ee pee are also invited for thesame loan at 
four wal a half or five per cent. Federal, sterling or other appropriate bonds will 
be issued for the loan, as paid in, at the option of the lender. By the constitution 
of the State, and laws in pursuance thereof, a sinking fund is established for the 
punctual payment of the interest semi-annually, and the rederaption of the princi- 
ioe in thirty-four years from the issue of the bonds, These provisions of law, the 
arge and increasing taxable resources of the State, and tax laws, furnish the 
strongest possible assurance of the safety and value of the loan. 
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DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


Amone the most agreeable features of the year have been the obvious 
improvements in, and successful prosecution of, the manufacture of cotton 
goods in New-England, with a liberal rate of compensation on the amount 
of capital invested. “The total consumption of cotton last year (year end- 
ing 31st August, 1859) is ascertained to have been over 900,000 bales, or 
about fifty per cent. beyond that of the preceding year. The increased 
cousumption of cotton in the United States, since 1848, appears as follows : 


North of Va. Elsewhere. Total. North of Va. Elsewhere, Total. 
1958-9,......bales, 760.218 167,483 927,651 | 1852-8,......bales, 650,898 158,832 808,725 
452,185 148,877 595,562 | 1851-2, s, 111.281 699,608 
G65,718 154,218 819,986 | 1850-1, 886,429 99,185 485,614 
187,712 770,789 | 1849-50, } 187,012 616,498 
185,295 706,412 | 1848-9, 504,143 185,342 642,485 
144,952 787,286 | 1847-8, 523,892 92,152 616,044 
The cotton manufacturing interests have dragged seriously for some 
years, and the depression which marked the period since the Tariff of 
1846 is now likely to be followed by a more profitable series of years. 
This class of investments is rapidly regaining popularity. The profits of 
the last eighteen months have been eminently remunerative ; and, follow- 
ing the old course, the large dividends are to be re-invested in new spindles. 
Anticipating this result, it will be well to recur to the progress of manu- 
facturing stocks as indicated by the market prices at several dates since 
1842. The thirteen corporations named below are selected because of 
the approximate certainty of quotations. The figures of the last column, 
in the absence of recent transactions, are, perhaps, a shade lower than the 
market would command. The prices of 1842 were the lowest of that 
year—a time of remarkable depression. Those of 1847 were the highest 
of that date, when the maximum was reached. The third and fourth 
column give the prices obtained at executors’ sales in October, 1854, and 


May, 1856: 
1842. 1847. 1854. 1856, 1858, 1859. 
FF 


— 


Par. Nov. 30. Dee. 31. 

Amoskeag, $1,000 $1,035 $1,510 $1,070 $960 $895 $975 $1,000 
Boott, 1,000 930 1,090 850 750 475 550 710 
Chicopee, 1,000 650 990 500 300 200 250 800 
Cocheco, 650 500 530 500 445 440 *440 *525 
a 200 185 230 204 206 135 170 195 
Hamilton, 1,000 800 982 900 920 850 *925  *880 
Lawrence, 1,000 800 1,150 865 870 670 850 830 
Manchester Print Works, 1,000  .... 900 750 650 840 *950 *1,035 
Merrimack, ,0 1,000 1,875 1,200 1,220 1,190 *1,202 *1,175 
: 475 631 800 330 825 *350  *390 

Suffolk, 1,000 1,050 1,950 752 89% 650 700 85 
Tremont, 1,000 920 1,100 745 795 625 750 750 
963 1,275 600 565 750 750 975 


* Ex Dividend. 
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The cotton and woollen manufacturing interests of the country were 
paralyzed in 1857 by the same shock which was experienced in the busi- 
ness community generally. Almost every spindle was idle, and the ac- 
cumulated stocks of domestic goods—the result of the uninterrupted pro- 
duction of years—together with the mass of foreign fabrics in warehouse, 
bore heavily on the market, and reducing the prices of all styles below 
any previous valuation. 

The following year, importations having in a great measure ceased, the 
wonderful recuperative energies of the country were manifested by a gradual 
revival of business ; and at the same time the treaties of commerce, providin 
forthe abandonment of that exclusive and seclusive policy, which had for 
centuries governed nearly one-third of the population of the world, being 
consummated, confidence was restored, exportations increased, and before 
its close the Jarge stocks of goods which had hitherto oppressed the mar- 
ket passed away, although the manufacturing districts had resumed their 
wonted activity, and the production of all fabrics had become equal to 
that of formerseasons. We commenced the present year with these favor- 
able phases of the market, with small stocks on hand generally, while 
many styles of cotton goods were sold far in advance of possible delivery, 
and we have maintained the same relation of supply and demand through- 
out the year, with some unimportant exceptions. The southern and 
southwestern portions of the country yielding the most favorable crops, 
furnishing more than one-half of the exchange required in our foreign 
trade, were enabled to continue their regular consumption of domestic 
goods; while the west and southwest, not having recovered from the em- 
barrassments of the revulsion, have confined themselves to the most rigid 
economy, and their purchases to articles of prime necessity, which have 
restricted their consumption beyond any precedent. The revival of the 
export trade with the East and South American coast, as well as the open- 
ing of new markets, has swept off any surplus stocks which otherwise 
might have been apparent, and incidentally sustained the firmness in 
fabrics adapted to home consumption, The exports have been larger 
than at any period for years, as will be observed by the tables annexed; 
and judging from the present engagements of exporters, which in some 
instances extend into Autumn, we are led to believe that the shipments 
for the coming year will far exceed the past, and which will find no par- 
allel in that department of our commerce. It will form a mere baga- 
telle as compared with the exportations of the English manufacturers. 
This department of American industry could be increased almost in- 
definitely, whereas we scarcely represent more spindles at this time than 
we did ten years since; while Great Britain and other manufacturing 
districts have daily enlarged their enterprises, until a crop of four and a half 
millions of bales of cotton is barely sufficient to allay their anxieties re- 
specting the supply of the raw material; and tea years ago a crop of less 
than one-half of that amount proved sufficient for the wants of the world. 

The extension of that department in England has been unparalleled in 
the history of any other branch of industry in the world. Although the 
restrictions in the employment of operatives, and tHe reduction of the 
hours of labor from 69 to 60 hours weekly during the past few years, 
the imports of raw cotton increased from 646,000,000 Ibs. in 1844 to 
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1,034,000,000 in 1858, and the exports of cotton manufactured goods and 
cotton twist yarns increased from twenty-six millions sterling in 1844, to 
forty-three millions in 1858. 

Thus, while we export nearly eight millions of dollars in domestic cot- 
ton, they export more than twice that quantity to this country, and nearly 
two hundred millions dollars to other parts of the world annually. 

It has been supposed by some, that the natural and physical advan- 
tages of England for manufacturing were superior t> those of any other 
country on the globe. But the history of the past few years has proved 
the error of this theory. England at one time supplied the continent 
almost exclusively; at present many of the continental States not only 
produce their own goods, but are her successful rivals in the foreign mar- 
kets. Wherever exist, in combination and in abundance, water-power, 
iron, fuel and labor, cotton manufacturing can be successfully prosecuted ; 
and there is no good reason why this country should not assume a posi- 
tion in that department which a combination of causes seem to indicate. 
With cotton at our own door, with a temperate climate and the price of 
labor nearly equivalent to English standards, this branch of industry should 
be extended, not only for the employment which it affords for the in- 
creasing population that swarm in manufacturing districts, but also for 
the encouragement it affords to an increasing commerce. We annex a 
table showing the 


Exports of Domestic Cotton Manufactures from the United States from 
1845 to i859. 


ERNE dinenamaie $ 4,327,928 ae encinehana al $8,768,894 
3,545,481 5,535,516 
4,082,528 . 5,857,181 
5,718,205 
ERENCE eeeee 4,933,129 
4,734,424 
7,241,205 
. 7,672,151 


Exports of Domestic Cotton Manufactures from Boston, New-York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and other Ports, from 1856 to 1860. 


1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 
$ 2,394,190 $ 1,840,668 $ 1,860,885 $1,673,800 
1,887,323 2,128,820 2,113,225 4,414,710 
Philadelphia, 92,492 67,581 62,642 156,530 
Baltimore, 431,241 351,722 442,865 409,643 
All other ports,.... 2,162,063 1,726,391 1,171,887 1,661,539 


$ 6,967,309 $6,115,177 $5,651,504 $8,316,222 


The woollen department, after the revulsion, was prosecuted with vigor, 
and placed on a more promising basis. The year opened with low wools, 
and the same causes which contributed so much towards the prosperity of 
of the cotton, operated favorably with the woollen manufactures. But the 
present year the clip"of wool opened twenty per cent. higher in prices, and 
has maintained its valuation throughout the year. The war in Europe 
flooded the country with low woollens from the continental markets, which 
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reduced the prices, even on styles for which they were a mean substitute, 
and the general business has not been remunerative or satisfactory. 

The improvements in the manufacture of fancy woollens, during the 
past few years, have been of the most satisfactory character. The taste 
and skill displayed in the manufacture would give credit to even the 
foreign fabricant, and the time will soon arrive, when few first-class 
goods for men’s wear will be imported, if the same progress is made as 
heretofore. Yet, with all these advantages, the woollen business, for the 
past year, has been unsatisfactory. Perhaps no other combinations will 
occur which shall increase the importations of woollens to the extent of 
the past year, for the result was as disastrous to the importer as to the 
home manufacturer. 

The importance of the cotton and woollen manufactures in this State 
is shown in the fact, that the annual cash value of manufactured articles 
in 1855 exceeded ten millions of dollars, and that there were over twelve 
thousand persons employed in these manufactures, as will be seen by the 
annexed summary from the census : 
4 Cotton Cotton Printing Woollen Total. 

Factories. Establishments, Fuctories, 
Number of establishments,....... 86 q 184 277 
Men employed,........+0. eee 1,849 266 1,531 3,646 
Women employed,......seseeere 3,416 18 1,014 4,508 
Boys employed,...... ececcces eee 1,501 91 361 1,958 
Girls employed, 80 279 1,925 


510 3,185 12,027 


Establishments with water-power,. 3 161 235 
Establishments with steam-power, . 2 9 42 
Capital in real estate, $1,785,350 $93,660 $1,089,949 $2,918,959 
Capital in machinery, cocce ecccee 2,465,401 111,968 802,450 3,379,819 
Cash value of raw materials, 2,492,531 817,081 2,054,882 5,364,494 
Cash value of manufactures,..... 4,621,138 2,352,877 3,892,207 10,866,217 


These are independent of eighteen carpet manufactories, which pro- 
duced then over one million dollars in goods annually, and employed 
1,891 persons. 


Srate Loan.—The New-York State loan for twelve hundred thousand dollars was 
taken June 26, at a fraction above par. The bids were large on the part of bankers 
at Albany, Buffalo, New-York and other cities. The United States Trust Company 
of this city was also a competitor at 101.17@101.27. The following is the awardin 
full on the proposals for $1,200,000 six per cent. stock, redeemable January Ist, 1861 : 


U.S. Trust Company,.. $65,000 101.17 | Carpenter & Vermilye, $50,000 101.25 
ee as 150,000 101.22 - eee 50,000 101.50 
"ts 100,000 101.27 | R. HL Berry,. b.660060-06 5,000 101.26 

Thompson Bros., 870,000 101.17 | “ . 10,000 101.46 

R. H. King, Albany,... 150,000 101.27 “ws . 10,000 101.58 

J.B. Piumb,. .'.0:5 «e+ 25,000 101.21 | E. Whalen, Rochester,. 50,000 101.19 

Silas Bronson, N. Y.,... 25,000 101.25 " OS ates 101.42 
ss 25,000 101.53 a 101.71 

H. H. Martin, Albany,. 15,000 101.25 


Total,......e+eeee $1,200,000 
The aggregate premiums will be $15,173 50. 
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POPULATION AND PUBLIC DEBT OF NEW-YORK. 


Tue public debt of the city of New-York, on the 31st December, 1859, 
was $17,801,560. 
Year Rate 
Objects of Loans. Act of Amount. Total. Red'm- of Int. Annual 
able. per ct. Interest. 
Croton Water Stock, .......... 1838, March 29, $46,121 ao 1858 aes 
- 1834,May 2, 2,500,000 pare 1860 
+. 1840, April 27, 3,000,000 cove 1870 
1841, May 26, 2,147,000 $% 7,693,121 1880 
1845, May 13, 500,000 jane 1890 
- 1851,June 20, 350,000 ‘ua ™ 
« o 150,000 1,000,000 - 
1849, March 12, 255,600 mn 1875 
1854, April 17, £9,100 eve 1875 
1857, Feb. 13, 1,650,000 1,984,700 1875 
Building Loan Stock, 10, 75,000 Pree 1870 
* il 12, 75,000 see 1873 
” “ 15, 40,000 190,000 <3 
Fire Indemnity Stock, 1838, April 14, @se0 402,768 1868 
Central Park Stock, 1853, July 2i, 899,300 ones 1898 
- - 1857, Feb. 18, 3,066,071 nao 1877 
" 1857, April 15, 275,000 ecce 1898 
* « 1857, April 17, 1,666,600 5,406,971 1887 
Public Building Stock, 1851, June 28, aes 350,000 1860-66 
Docks and Slips, 1851, June 20, por 500,000 1867-76 
Public Education Stock, 1853, June 4, sates 154,000 1873 7,700 
Tompkins Market Stock, 1856, April 11, eoee 170,000 1860-69 10,200 


Total debt of the city of New-York, Dec. 31, 1859, $ 17,801,560 $ 959,954 


$ 884,656 
25,000 
17,500 

9,000 
12,780 
1,455 
99,000 


© SOO Ho Ste Ct 


9,500 
20,188 
19,965 

183.964 
16,500 
99,996 
17,500 
25,000 


AAanrQanuncan. 


Of this debt of $17,801,560, the first mentioned sum of $7,693,121 
was for the purpose of constructing the Croton Water Works for “ supply- 
ing the city of New-York with pure and wholesome water ;” $1,000,000 
for payment of land damages and expenses of introducing the Croton 
water ; $255,000 for extending the Croton Water Works; $1,679,100 
for building a new reservoir, purchasing land and extending the Croton 
Water Works ; $190,000 (act of 1850—1854) for building a work-house 
on Blackwell’s Island; $402,768 (under act of 1838) for payment of 
damages, &c., for blowing up buildings in December, 1858; $3,465,371 
for payment of damages over benefits, assessed, Central Park ; $275,000 
for purchase of New-York Arsenal property ; $350,000 (under act of 
June, 1851) for erection of public buildings; $500,000 (under act of 
June, 1851) for building and repairing public docks and slips ; $154,000 
(under act of June, 1853) for payment of debt of Public School Society ; 
$170,000 (under act of April, 1856) for rebuilding Tompkins Market. 

The increase of the city, according to the census at various periods, 
has been very irregular; but this apparent want of uniformity may be 
traced to inaccuracies of the census returns. By way of comparison, we 
annex the official figures for each period since 1790, with the annual per 
centage of increase. 
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From 1790 to 1800 the increase was 27,358, or from 33,131 to 60,489, 
or an average of 2,735 per year. The progress of population since the 
year 1790, may be seen, as follows: 


Average 
Annual 
Increase. 


Total 
Increase. 
United States Census of 1800, 
United States Census of 1810, 
85,884 .... 5.90 
United States Census of 1810,..... nae B 
United States Census of 1820, 123,706 
27,333 * 2.94 
United States Census of 1820, 123,706 
State Census of 1825,....ccccccccccce 166,089 
42,383 e 6.52 
State Census of 1825, 166,089 
United States Census of 1830,...... ee 202,589 
36,500 
United States Census of 1820, 123,706 
United States Census of 1830,........ 202,589 
78,883 
United States Census of 1830, 202,589 
State Census of 1835,. 270,068 
67,479 
United States Census of 1830, 202,589 
United States Census of 1840,........ 312,852 
110,268 
United States Census of 1840, $12,852 
State Census of 1845,......cccccceces $71,228 
58,371 
United States Census of 1840, 312,852 
United States Census of 1850,........ 515,394 
202,542 
State Census of 1845, 371,223 
United States Census of 1850, 515,394 
144,171 
United States Census of 1850, 515,394 
State Census of 1855,.......cccccee e. 629,810 
114,416 
State Census of 1855, 629,810 
Estimated population of 1860, 764,000 
one 134,190 .... 4.44 


This increase far exceeds that anticipated by statists forty years ago. 
Mr. Joun Pivtarp, secretary of the Chamber of ‘Commerce from the years 
1817 to 1827, used, in 1823, the following language, which was then 
considered extravagant : 

“Fourteen years ; after the completion of the Grand Canal and the union 
of the lakes with the Hudson, the population of the city of New-York 
will be doubled, arising from the natural increase of its present inhabit- 
ants, and the influx of adventurers attracted by the augmenting resources 
flowing towards this commercial emporium from the immense regions of 
the West, and both sides of the Atlantic Ocean.: 

“This is no fond delusive anticipation. Allowing the population, in 
1840, to be doubled, and amounting to 260,000, in 1861, by natural pro- 
gress, it will be 520,000; in 1875 the aggregate will surpass 800,000 
souls; and, before the close of the century, the population of this city will 
equal, if not outvie, London, the most populous metropolis in Europe, 
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and excel in numbers (New-Orleans possibly only excepted) any city in 
the New World.” 


Estimated Value of the Real Estate belonging to the Corporation of the 
City of New-York, in the year 1858.* 


Uncommuted quit rents, reserved on property when sold and water 
grants yet to be iesued,....ccccccccccccccccsecccccccsscccse 900,000 
Lots under lease, without covenants of renewal,.........eeeeeeeees 825,000 
Lots under lease, with covenants of renewal,........ pin elated Bee 500,000 
Real estate in Brooklyn owned by the city of New-York,.......... 50,000 
CO Oc 5 5's 4:05:45 6050660060ssabsdobcbeneebepanseoneesos 500,000 
Sundry lots and gores of land,.... 0000s 250,000 
Real estate in use by the police department,.......-.. nésaswocoes 251,000 
" es a fire department,...........0. Lilineoanie 381,000 
ss « governors of the almshouse,,,........+00 1,250,000 
* for common school purposes,......e..eeeceeeeees 2,359,000 
- market purposes,.....sccccccccccs ccccccee ° 1,814,000 
“ DOUG PEER. cc cccesscsccsesacsccccccces-« IMICLOGG 
Bulkheads, wharves and piers belonging to the Corporation,........ 3,400,000 
Property in use for ferry purposes,.... - 1,200,000 
Property used for the Croton Aqueduct Department,.........+00+++ 15,475,000 


Total value of property, 1858,.......eceeeeecceceeeees $42,916,000 


Property and Taxation in New-York City. 


The following table illustrates the value of property in the city and 
county of New-York, from the year 1805 to 1825, inclusive, with the 
State tax, and total of city and State tax, and the population each year, 
and rate of taxation: 








| 
| 


| 
City and |Total of Cityand| Rate of 
Years. Valuation. County Tax, | StateTax. | State Tax. Taxation | Population. 
per $100. 


1805, ...| $25,645,867 | $127,094 sib selgiee ’ 75,500 
1806,...| 26,529,630 127,814 Save ‘enue | 79,300 
1807,...| 24,959,955 129,155 hieiora asic 83,000 
1808,.. 25,118,720 138,984 act wares 87,200 
1809,....| 24,782,267 139,027 name sae 92,000 
1810,....| 25,486,370 129,727 oie bawa 96,373 
1811,....| 26,045,730 176,978 ere adie 5 | 98,500 
1812,....| 26,240,040 174,920 sls ae 100,800 
1813,....| 27,650,230 174,727 ime Pore 103,200 
1814,....| 28,091,497 214,225 pais Rohe 105,700 
1815,....| 81,636,042 197,613 | $168,372 $ 361,285 108,800 
1816,....| 82,074,200 180,653 164,148 344,802 > 111,100 
1817,....| 78,895,735 216,720 157,591 $74,311 114,000 
1818,....| 80,254,091 255,740 80,254 235,994 | 4¢ 117,100 
1819,....| 79,113,061 250,140 79,118 $29,253 120,200 
1820,....| 69,530,753 270,361 69,580 339,891 123,706 
1821,....| 67,286,070 299,430 68,285 867,715 129,000 
1822,...| 71,285,141 308,105 71,289 $74,394 j 136,000 
1828,....| 70,940,820 351,814 40,940 422,755 145,000 
1824,....| 83,075,676 853,329 41,537 394,857 155,000 
1825,....| 101,160,046 836,868 50,580 $87,448 | 38} 166 ,089 




















* See Valentine's Manual of the Corporation of New-York, 1860. 
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Tabular View—I. Of the aggregate assessed value of Real Property 
in the City of New-York, each year, 1826-1859. II. Value of Per- 
sonal Estate. III. Aggregate value of Real and Personal Property. 
IV. Amount of Taxes raised each Year. V. Population of the City, 
according to the Census, and estimated Population at the intermediate 
periods. VI. Rate of Taxation to aggregate Property. VII. Popu- 
lation of United States, 1826—1860. 


Per- 
ss centage 
Value of Real Value of Personal Total Realand Amount raised *Popula- of Taza- 
Esta Estate. 


te, Personal, by Taz, tion, tion to 

Property. 

- $64,804,050 $42,484,981 $107,238,931 $383,759 163,000 .86 11,383,000 
72,617,770 89,594,156 112,211,926 437,692 172,000 .39 11,729,000 
77,138,880 36,879,653 114,019,538 485,751 182,000 .43 12,092,000 
76,130,430 85,672,656 111,803,066 507,107 192,000 .45 19,471,000 
87,603,580 37,684,938 125,288,518 509,178 202,589 .41 12,866,020 
95,594,335 41,966,194 187,560,259 572,104 212,000 .42 18,241,000 
104,160,605 40,741,723 144,902,328 665,885 222,000. . 18,625,000 
114,124,566 52,366,976 166,491,542 971,854 282,000 .58 14,020,000 
123,249,280 63,299,231 186,548,511 835,605 243,000 .45 14,425,000 
143,742,425 74,991,278 218,723,703 965,602 254,000 . 14,841,000 
283,782,303 75,758,617 309,500,920 1,085,130 265,000 .35 15,266,000 
196,450,109 67,297,241 263,747,850 1,244,972 276,000 .47 15,702,000 
194,543,359 69,609,582 264,152,941 1,486,998 288,000 16,147,000 
196,940,134 73,920,885 270,869,019 1,352,826 300,000 16,603,000 
187,221,714 65,011,801 252,283,515 1,854,835 $12,710 17,069,453 
186,359,948 64,843,972 ° 251,194,920 1,394,136 325,000 17,540,000 
176,513,092 61,292,559 287,805,651 2,081,382 339,000 18,043,000 
164,955,314 64,274,765 229,299,079 1,747,516 354,000 18,577,000 
171,937,591 64,789,552 236,727,143 1,988,818 371,000 .84 19,142,000 
177,207,990 62,787,527 289,995,517 2,096,191 390,000 .87 19,738,000 
188,480,534 61,471,470 244,952,004 2,526,146 411,900 20,366,000 
187,315,386 59,887,913 247,153,299 2,581,776 434,000 1.05 21,026,000 
193,029,076 61,164,447 254,163,523 2,715,510 459,000 21,716,000 
197,741,919 58,455,224 256,197,143 8,005,762 487,000 22,438,000 
207,142,576 78,919,240 286,061,816 38,230,085 515,547 28,191,876 
227,015,856 93,095,001 320,110,857 2,924,455 543,000 .91 23,951,000 
253,278,384 98,490,042 351,768,426 8,380,511 571,000 .96 24,720,000 
294,637,296 118,994,137 413,631,382 5,066,698 599,000 25,499,000 
$30,300,396 131,721,888 462,021,734 4,845,386 627,000 26,288,000 
336,975,866 150,022,512 486,998,278 5,848,822 655,000 27,088,000 
340,972,098 170,774,393 511,740,491 7,075,425 684,000 27,897,000 
352,958,803 168,216,449 521,175,252 8,111,758 713,000 28,716,000 
368,346,296 162,847,994 531,194,290 8,621,091 742,000 29,545,000 
878,954,930 172,968,192 551,928,122 9,860,926 771,000 30,384,000 


a 
nN 


tr & 
>» 


oa 


8 
7 


oO 


$91,906,187 


* 
* The figures in these columns are from the MS. of “‘ American Commerce, Currency 
and Prices for seventy years,”’ by Mr. Jonn V. Yatman, of New-York. 
The population of the years 1830, 1840 and 1850, both in the United States and in 
New-York city, are from the returns of the United States Census. The Quinguennial 
Census of New-York State has not been used. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


Tue total public debt of the State of New-York on the 31st December, 
1859, was $33,883,338, of which $6,505,654 is entitled “General Fund 
Debt,” created for rail-roads and for other purposes, ($2,729,000, a part 
of the bonds issued to the New-York and Erie Rail-Road Company in 
the year 1838,) and $24,307,684 the remainder of the Canal debt. The 
following is a recapitulation of State indebtedness: 

Principal. Annual Interest. 


General Fund Debt,.........0+. RceNehdcwe eves $6,505,654 37 $ 354,606 10 


Canat Dest. 
No. 1, under article 7, $1, of Constitution, $11,665,098 99 $ 614,263 04 
No. 2, “ 7, $3, “ 12,000,000 00 710,000 00 
No. 3, “ 1, $10, “ 642,585 49 34.629 28 
. No. 4, ay 7, to pay floating debt,..... 2,500,000 00 150,000 00 
Contingent debt, 570,000 00 


Total debt, .ceccaceserscccsrsciece oe $83,883,338 85 


The gross revenues of the canals for the last fiscal year was,....... $1,859,*79 63 
Expenses of repairs, collection, &C.,......cccccccccccsccvcccccocs 897,878 96 


Surplus revenues. .6o.i00scscccs: cccccetsescescvecsece $962,000 67 
The principal of the General Fund Debt is payable as follows: 


$450,000 00) 1868,......ccccccces eee $442,961 05 
1,400,000 00| 1875,.....s.seeeeee wees 450,000 00 
900,000 00 | At pleasure, 1,958,082 64 
287,700 00] On demand,..... hacen 53,910 68 
178,000 00 ne anaeaesanaeT 
385,000 00 | ee oe» $6,505,654 37 


New-Yorx State Loans. 


Tue first State loan of New-York was made by an act passed April 
18, 1786, creating bills of credit to the amount of $500,000, the most of 
which was apportioned among the counties in proportion to their sup- 
posed wants, and loaned by officers appointed for the purpose. These 
bills were of convenient denominations and circulated as money. They 
were receivable in payment of taxes, and, for some purposes, were legal 
tender. This loan was distributed among the counties then existing, as 
follows : 

Albany, $ 55,000 | New-York,....... $ 80,000 | Suffolk, $ 25,900 
Dutchess,....... 42,500 | Orange, 25,000 | Ulster, 31,000 
ree 11,250 | Queens, 28,750 | Washington,... 7,500 
Montgomery,.... 30,000 | Richmond,........ 11,250 | Westchester,... 23,750 


The sum of $79,447 53 remained due on the loan of 1786 at the begin- 
ning of 1810, and the whole was finally called in, in 1830. By an act of 
March 14, 1792, another loan of $500,000 was made and distributed 
among the counties, as follows : 
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Albany,...... $41,000 | New-York,........ $ 48,250 | Saratoga,....... $ 26,000 
Clinton,...... 8,500 | Ontario,........- 8,000 | Suffolk,....... 24,000 
Columbia,..... 40,750 | Orange,........4. 27,250 i 6,500 
Dutchess,...... 68,000 | Otsego,.......06 7,500 | Ulster, ...... 40,500 
Herkimer,.... 7,000 | Orleans,.......... 21,500 | Washington,.... 33,500 
A rn 4,750 | Rensselaer, $3,500 | Westchester,.... 35,250 
Montgomery,.. 28,500 | Richmond,........ 4,750 


A third loan of $400,000 was authorized to the several counties, ex- 
cepting New-York, Kings, Queens, Richmond, Suffolk and Westchester, 
in proportion to the number of their electors. In case the supervisors of 
these counties applied for a share, a further sum of $50,000 was authorized 
to be issued. In 1819 the above loan was transferred to the Common 
School Fund. In 1850 the office of Loan Commissioner for the loans of 
1792 and 1808 was abolished, and the loans remaining in their hands were 
transferred to the custody of the commissioners for loaning the United 
States Deposit Fund. 

The United States Deposit Fund originated as follows: An act of Con- 
gress, passed June 23d, 1836, directed the surplus in the treasury on the 1st 
day of January, 1837, excepting $5,000,000, to be deposited with the several 
States in proportion to their representation. The amount apgrepnennd was 
$37,468,859 97, of which New-York was allotted $5,352,694 28. This 
was apportioned to the several counties according to population, as follows: 


County. Amount, County. Amount, 
PETS i0c0s scans aocesse S147 ICT Oh kc sdieasccnaamanee $ 190,814 
Alleghany, 86,681 Onondaga, ..... ‘ 149,928 
Broome,...... josvesessccs -SRee ORO, < 56:00 0060400000008 TORE 
Cattaraugus.....ceesceeeee 61,504 OUANEE: 06 00+068005e0000068. Se 
Cayuga. .ccccce ieincace. see II iss chinmaedcadane sinker 
Chautauque,..... ssccasene,, SaeET OSWERO,. coccccccrvecscecesccs 4248 
CMO, . 6.06. 0cscenscese 42,991 OURO 0s.cs.csccccccesccese ReRee 
Chenango,.......eeeeeeeee 100,337 POMRIR..6 6010 caricescccssis SEG 
Tas 6idsdsenssceeads 51,057 eR ene 61,858 
COMMA, ccccccccecsccce 300,206 Rensselaer,.......+. rt ee - 186,653 
Go 54d54.542060008 a 59,490 Richmond,........+.. 18,931 
re nr 84,165 Rockland,..... 23,867 
— 124,810 St. Lawrence,........ 103,501 

141,770 BATA, .crccccsucsscsisace Se 

F ceueaaaeale 50,951 Schenectady, ......cccseeee $9,951 

Franklin, sddidneetmese 80,771 BANGDRTG,. coccccscececacs “SOMUE 
Genesee,. nomen . 144,217 Seneca, ......«. 55,697 
niga REAR ‘eee 94,272 ORDO sons ncistas. canacades 101,994 
POE, 60.006 strcnndds 89,110 6.6 sc0cene cates 69,598 
JCMCTIOD, . 60 coc cccccccse 130,679 GUNATO»0:c0svccrwedoensen See 
Kings,...ccccsscccsseccves 78,910 Ti0ga,.ccccccccsccccscccscs 40,699 
TOW. oc nse peosesaaeceeun 89,613 TOUDEANE,. ccsiscsccacesess ‘ORES 
Livingston,.......sccceees 76,534 UNMET, cicsctaccedsccoccescs RED 
DORMER. ccstcakcsaseves I0RsEI | aN ROR Hage 29,622 
DE, iactensechsateses Eee Washington,......sseeee06 96,808 
Montgomery,......++2+++- 119,038 WEE biscectscctpocsseaes:, Skee 
New-York, ....cseccces-cee 664,889 Westchester,..ccccoccsnecees 95,483 
IOGEEB o.c.66610. 0 400-0.6s00:006 65,206 EMG ccccvetescvisesveass Saas 





The sum allotted to the State of New-York was nominally $5,352,694,2,, 
but the fourth instalment never having been paid by the United States 
Treasury to the several States, the “amount actually received by this 
State was only $4,014,720,7)5. 
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THE NEW-YORK ASSAY OFFICE. 


Tue operations at. this office are of the first importance to our mer- 
chants and bankers. In view of the new discoveries of gold and silver 
mines on this continent, and the large amount of bullion and bars re- 
ceived at this port annually, it would appear that the interests of our 
community would be further served by the establishment of a branch 
Mint in New-York. More than three-fourths of the gold produced in the 
United States is received at New-York. Branches of the Mint are main- 
tained at Dahlonega, Ga., Charlotte, N. C., and New-Orleans, where 
little gold is received annually. The combined forces of the government 
might be used to concentrate all the coinage at one point. 

The whole production of gold in this country, and deposited in the 
United States Mint and branches, to 30th June last, was $470,341,478 46, 
viz. : 


In California, ........ $451,310,840 26 | In New Mexico,...... $48,672 00 
In Georgia, 6,800,879 33 | In Oregon, 69,292 00 
In North Carolina,.... 8,944,409 39 | In Kansas, 4,171 70 
In Virginia, 1,525,515 50 | Other States, ........ 79,224 00 
In South Carolina,.... 1,280,604 87 — 
In Alabama, 196,758 54 $ 470,841,178 46 
In Tennessee, 80,810 87 | 


This large sum has been coined at the following points—the first 
column representing the coinage of American gold only, the other of 
both American and foreign gold, silver and copper: 


Philadelphia. peace Crecccccocece $ 238,205,639 48 ooos $ 417,872,851 
San Francisco, 106,641,697 73 eae 105,567,313 
DN, viiias dcnocaccses 22,293,827 91 jae 67,434,411 
IIE Ie Cnc tices secdaccs 4,868,525 67 coe 4,844,364 
Dahlonega, Ga., 5,988,635 69 jada 5,991,496 
Assay Office, N. Y.,.....c0.c00. 92,242,151 98 eevee 87,479,238 64 


$ 470,341,478 46 $ 689,189,674 95 


It is now proposed to establish at New-York a branch Mint, with 
powers similar to that at Philadelphia. New-York receives more than 
nine-tenths of the domestic product of gold. It would seem proper that 
this vast sum should be retained here for conversion into coin or bars, 
and that the government should not be subjected to the expense, nor the 
owners to the delay of transportation to Philadelphia and back. 


At San Francisco the Assay Office of Messrs. Duncan, SHerman & 
Co. has been established. Silver bars from this establishment have been 
received in this city. 
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Recapitulation of Deposits, dc., at the United States Assay Office, New- 
York, to 31st December, 1859. 


Gold bullion deposits,...........e08 bisomes $ 99,256.638 42 
Silver bullion deposits,.........+20 re oN $5,046,601 21 
Silver parted from gold, eoee 187,901 98 


5,834,508 19 


Total bullion deposits,,........+-.00% $ 105,091,186 61 


Fine gold bars returned for coins,..,....... $727,595 10 
Fine gold bars paid to depositors, 68,702,835 48 

Fine bars made by melter and refiner, viz. : 
GR x60 8605000 coveee eerecece eccccece $ 88,123,248 14 
BENGE caccecscsass J 1,277,018 56 
_ 89,400,266 70 


Bullion sent to the United States Mint for 
coinage, viz.: 
a POT OTE ENT CPC e RT eee Te $31,670,049 11 
Silver,..... Chesed bale 4606 060006600000 5,025,483 69 
——_——  $ 36,695,532 80 


Total amount transported to and from Philadelphia,........... - $73,891,065 60 


Cost of transportation,......ccccccccccccccccscccccccsccsecs $46,746 50 


The Washoe silver will soon come into direct competition with the 
Spanish and Mexican dollars, for which we have so long paid heavy pre- 
miums, to accommodate our commerce with the fastidious Mongolian. 
Mint facilities in San Francisco, equal to all the bysiness that may arise 
from the Washoe mines, should be provided, as soon as it is demonstrated 
that their richness, under actual daily working, are approximate to their 
present estimated value. It is not for the interest of our government or 
ee that the proceeds of these mines should be shipped coastwise in 

ars, or that any of the ore should be sent abroad for smelting. The 
opportunity should not be lost by government to check the drain of specie 
from the Atlantic States towards Europe, or of making provision in their 
revised treaties with the Asiatics that our silver coin shall be taken at par 
in all our commercial interchanges with them. While government as- 
sumes the power to regulate the currency, it is an absolute duty to pro- 
vide sufficient means to meet every want to which that currency may be 
liable. The present mint facilities are far short of this requisite in ability © 
to give a liberal silver coinage, and, at the same time, keep up the present 
issue of gold. Even if bars of silver become the staple of commerce 
with the Orientals, they will, in all probability, need a government stamp 
to give the requisite guarantee of uniformity and intrinsic value. 

The manufacture of them by private establishments, although suf- 
ficiently reliable from well known houses for all the ordinary wants of 
business, is still liable to abuse in difference of mark, in fineness or in 
value, whenever interest or policy may dictate such acourse. The shrewd 
Chinese merchants would soon make discovery of any such discrepancy, 
and future distrust would be the result. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST FORGERY. 


Tue skilful forgery of a merchant’s check for five thousand dollars 
upon one of the banks, recently brought to light, shows the necessity of 
the adoption, by merchants and others having bank accounts, of some 
means for the prevention of such rascality. 

It is the skill and discernment of the paying teller alone in detecting 
alterations and false signatures, and in reading men and manner at sight, 
that the forger has to combat with. The teller is expected to recognise 
genuine signatures at a glance, to pay out checks rapidly, keep no cus- 
tomer waiting, especially on double days, such as Saturdays, and the day 
before holidays, where the business of two days is crowded into one. Be- 
side the hazard of forged checks presented by strangers, he must examine 
critically those presented by clerks, bookkeepers and porters, whom he 
has been accustomed to pay for years, for one of these may perchance 
violate his trust. 

Many methods have been adopted by merchants with the teller, by which 
private marks have been agreed upon to enable the latter to always dis- 
tinguish the genuineness of the check, but that which seems to us to be 
the most effectual, is an invention of Mr. Grorce Stinson, Jr., one of the 
tellers of the Merchants’ Bank of this city. These checks are so manu- 
factured that it seems to be a matter of impossibility to forge them either 
by photography or tracery. This is effected by a combination of inks in 
printing, and a place especially designed for a private mark introduced 
upon the check. 


Laws or MASSACHUSETTS. 


A bank which receives in payment, or upon deposit, or for redemption 
from any other bank, or from any person, a counterfeit or uncurrent and 
worthless bank bill, or a bank bill which has been altered from its original 
denomination, or paper not a bank bill but made in the similitude thereof, 
or paper purporting to be the bill of a bank which never existed, shall 
write or stamp upon all such counterfeit bills the word “ counterfeit,” 
upon all such altered bills the word “altered,” and upon all such other bills 
and papers the word “ worthless ;” adding thereto the name of the bank, 
and initials of the officer by which the writing or stamp is made. 

Section 62, Any bank neglecting or refusing to write upon or stamp 
any bill or bills, as prescribed in the preceding section, shall forfeit and 
pay the full amount of the bill or bills allowed to pass without being so 
written upon or stamped. And if a bank or bank officer, by mistake or 
inadvertence, and not fraudulently, so writes upon or stamps a bank bill 
which is not a counterfeit, or altered, or worthless bill, such bank shall 
be liable to pay to the holder its value on demand. 

The above is a new draft of chapter 378, of the act of 1853, and is 
amended, so as to make it obligatory upon every bank “ to write upon or 
stamp any bill or bills, as prescribed in the preceding section,” or “ forfeit 
and pay the full amount of the bill or bills allowed to pass without being 
so written upon or stamped.” It is believed that this amendment will 
very largely decrease the circulation of counterfeit bank notes. This act 
will take effect on the first day of June, 1860. 
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NEW-YORK CITY BANK STATISTICS. 
Caprrat—CircuLation—Deposits—PRrorits, 


Tue August No. of the Bankers’ Macazive contained (in advance of 
the official list from Albany) a condensed statement of the liabilities and 
resources of each of the fifty-five banks of the city of New-York. The 
date when each commenced business is stated, and the per centage of net 
profits to capital of each. 

Of the capital, it appears that, 


1 Exceeds $ 9,000,000 -- 1 of $5,000,000 «. 1 of $4,000,000 
8,000,000 -» 6of 2,000,000 ormore. .. 5 of 1,500,000 or more. 
1,010,000 or more. .. 8 of 750,000 ormore. .. 5 of 600,000 or more. 

500,000 or more. .. Sof 400,000 ormore. .. 10 under 400,000 


Circulation.—The largest bank circulation in this city is that of the 
Bank of New-York, $407,000; only two exceed $300,000, viz., Trades- 
men’s, $312,000, Chemical, $327,000. Fifteen banks have a circulation 
exceeding $200,000 each; twenty-four from $100,000 to $200,000; ten 
over $50,000; one over $25,000, and two only without bills). The Bank 
of Commerce has retired its circulation, having only $1,975 reported, 
which is probably the amount lost or destroyed by accident, and the 
City Bank reports none outstanding. 

Of the profits undivided, the Chemical Bank reports the largest, 
$663,000, (they paying tax upon the sum of $850,000, but having a work- 
ing capital of $963,000.) The next has $627,000, (Manhattan Company ;) 
two others have over $500,000, viz., Bank of Commerce, $529,000, Me- 
tropolitan, $595,000. Two over $400,000, viz. Republic, $414,000, 
Broadway, $457,000 ; two over $300,000, viz., America, $392,000, Me- 
chanics’, $333,000 ; five over $200,000; fifleen over $100,000; twenty- 
seven under $100,000. Of pro rata profits to capital, the Chemical had 
219 per cent.; Broadway, 44; Fulton, 35; Manhattan, 28; Seventh 
Ward, 28. (The last four divide ten per cent. annually.) 

Of balances due to country banks, amounting in gross to twenty-six 
millions of dollars, the largest is Bank of Commerce, $2,979,000. Three 
others have over two millions, viz., Metropolitan, $2,747,000; Park, 
$2,883,000; America, $2,400,000. Six others have over one million of 
bank deposits, viz.: American Exchange, $1,980,000; Manhattan, 
$1,155,000; Republic, $1,389,000; Mercantile, $1,183,000; Continen- 
tal, $1,094,000 ; Merchants’, $1,986,000; no other has over a million. 
Four report over $500,000 ; three over $400,000; three over $200,000; 
seven over $100,000; fourteen have none at all or under $10,000. 

Of the individual deposits, (amounting in gross to $79,716,000,) the 
Bank of Commerce had $5,334,000; American Exchange, $4,521,000 ; 

15 
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four over three milliofis each, viz.: 1. America; 2. New-York; 3. Man- 
hattan; 4. State of New-York. Seven over two millions each, viz.: 1. 
Metropolitan ; 2. Republic; 3. Mechanics’; 4. Park; 5. Union; 6. City ; 
7. Merchants’, Of the public deposits the Manhattan Company has 
$796,000; Shoe and Leather, $11,000; Atlantic, $11,000. 

Of the total liabilities, three exceed ten millions, viz.: Bank of Com- 
merce, $11,937,000; American Exchange, $11,926,000; Metropolitan, 
$10,217,000; one over $9,000,000; one over $8,000,000; three over 
$7,000,000 ; two over $6,000,000 ; two over five millions each. 

Of investments in real estate, over six millions in the aggregate, the 
largest are the Bank of New-York, $400,000; Bank of Commerce, 
$392,000; American Exchange, $370,000; Mechanics’, $300,000 ; Man- 
hattan, $347,000; Metropolitan, $284,000; Continental, $270,000; 
America, $220,000; State of New-York, $204,000; Union, $209,000. 

Those over $100,000 and under $200,000 are Commonwealth, $188,000; 
Merchants’, $185,000; Republic, $150,000; Phenix, $175,000; Im- 
sare and Traders’, $134,000; Broadway, $175,000; Nassau, $177,000 ; 

radesmen’s, $156,000; St. Nicholas, $104,000; Park, $135,000; Shoe 
and Leather, $100,000; North America, $120,000; Corn Exchange, 
$113,000. 

Seven of the city banks have no banking houses of their own, viz. : 
1. Mercantile Bank; 2. Artisans’; 3. Leather Manufacturers’; 4. Mechan- 
ics’ Banking Association ; 5. Manufacturers and Merchants’; 6. Atlantic; 
7. New-York Exchange. 

Of the expenses, two report over $40,000; two over $25,000; three 
over $20,000. As some close their expense accounts on the first of April, 
others on or about the first of May, or June or July, the items of expense 
account and profits in the quarterly statements are affected more or less 
by the respective periods of dividend. Thus, a bank declaring a dividend 
on Ist April or 1st May, has two or three months’ surplus profits on 30th 
June beyond those declaring on July 1. 

Of the overdrafts reported, (in the aggregate $69,000,) one had over 
$16,000; two over $5,000 each; nine over $2,000 each; fourteen not 
one dollar. 

The five chartered banks of New-York city are indicated in the Maca- 
zing tabular statement, with the dates when their charters will expire, 
viz.: Bank State of New-York, 1863; Seventh Ward Bank, 1863; 
Leather Manufacturers’, 1863; Manhattan, unlimited; Dry Dock Bank, 
unlimited. 

Of the existing banks of New-York city, the first bank established 
under the general Jaw of 1838 was the American Exchange Bank, witha 
capital of $1,500,000. The next was the Mechanics’ Banking Associ- 
ation, in August, 1858. The third was the Bank of Commerce, which 
commenced operations in January, 1839. 

The balances due country banks have increased from twelve millions 
in 1849, to twenty-eight millions in the year 1860. 

Since September, 1851, the bank capital of New-York city has doubled. 
The most marked increase was in the years 1852-53, about eight mil- 
lions of dollars, and between September, 1855, and March, 1857, eleven 
millions more. The progress of capital, &c., since 1851, has been as follows: 
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Date. Capital. Due other Banks. Deposits. Loans. Specie. 
September, 1849, - $25,068,000 $12,892,000 $28,482,000 $1,079,000 $ S,022,000 
September, 1850,....... 27,440,000 16,412,000 87,018,000 62,886,000 9,056,000 
September, 1851,....... 34,603,000 10.777,000 36,957,000 70,516,000 6,032,00) 
September, 1852,....... 36,791,000 22,434,000 49,608,000 94,355,000 §,702,000 
June, 1853,....... 44,196,000 24,961,000 59,078,000 102,714,000 12,174,000 
September, 1855, 48,683,000 18,525,000 58,657,000 103,924,000 9,747,000 
March,  1857,....... 59,703,000 22,888,000 70,760,000 122,790,000 10,786,000 
June, 1S58,... 67,041,000 28,275,000 74,806,000 127,662,000 81,704,000 
September, 1859, 68,933,000 18,379,000 75,497,000 115,705,000 20,556,000 
March, 1860,....... 69,420,000 29,039,000 79.526 000 125,949,000 23,172,000 
June, 1860, 69,758,000 26,213,000 80,536,009 125,189,000 28,054,000 


The capital stock of the Chemical Bank is $300,000, but the bank, 
we learn, pays a tax upon the accumulated profits beyond ten per cent. 
of the capital. Thus the tax paid in 1859 was upon an assessed sum of 
$857,000. The legal provision on this subject may be found in the Re- 
vised Statutes, vol. 1, page $46, as follows: 

“The capital stock of every company liable to taxation, except such 
part of it as shall have been excepted in the assessment roll, or as 
shall have been exempted by law, together with its surplus profits 
or reserved funds, exceeding ten per cent. of its capital after de- 
ducting the assessed value of its real estate, and all shares of stock in 
other corporations actually owned by such company, which are taxable 
upon their capital stock under the laws of this State, shall be assessed at 
its actual value, and taxed in the same manner as the other personal and 
real estate of the county.” 


Profits—An examination of the quarterly returns of the banks of this 
city, as published in the August number, shows that the profits of one 
are 219 per cent., two above 40 per cent. and one above 35 per cent. Of 
the whole the following is the gencral result as to the fifty-five banks, on 
the 30th June, 1860. The average exceeds 11} per cent., or $8,055,000 
net profits, against a capital of $69,753,000: 


Above. Above. Above. Above. 
219 per cent.,....... 1 19 per cent.,....... 1 
40 ia 
85 
23 
22 
21 


The present fifty-five banks in operation in this city were established 
in the following years : 


Year. No. Year. No. Year. No. Year. No. Year. No. Year. No. 
W....22 1 


1849,...0.. 8  1854,.0c000 1 Total, . 55. 
re es 1850,...... 1  1855,....0. 9 
1823,...... 1 3 1851,......10 
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Statement giving the names of all the Banks which have commenced 
business in the City of New-York, since the passage of the Free Bank- 
ing Law, (1838,) and failed or closed business, together with the date of 
commencement, date of closing or failure, and capital as shown by certi- 
ficate of association. 


Names of Commenced Ceased Months in 
Banks. Business. Business, Business, Capital, 


Bank of the United States, N. Y., .. 1838, Aug. 18 .. 1842, Oct.81 .. 4yrs.2 mo... $200,000 
North Amer. Trust & Banking Co., .. 1838, Nov. 1 .. 1942,Jan.10 .. Syrs.2mo. .. 2,000,000 
Wool Grower's Bk., State of N. Y., .. 1939, Jan. 4 .. 1847, Jan. 1 .. S yrs. es 100,000 
Chelsea Bank,........ ee ON Fe -- 1839, Jan. 8 ., 1843, Jan. 1 .. 4 yrs. -. 1,000,000 
New-York Banking Company, 1839, May 23 .. 1842, Oct.3i .. Syrs.5mo. .. 1,000,000 
Washington Bk., in the CityofN.Y., .. 1839, July 18 .. 1843, Jan. 1 .. 8 yrs.6mo. .. 125,000 
Tenth Ward Bank, -» 1839, July 27 .. 1$43, Jan. 1... Syrs.6mo. .. 100,000 
City Trust and Banking Company, .. 1839,Oct. 7 .. 1813, Jan. 1 .. 3yrs.6 mo. .. 109,000 
Merchants’ Banking Company, 1889, Nov. 9 .. 1839, Dec. 6 .. 1mo. .. 1,000,000 
Cilntom Beaks... cows cccccceccccs co 1840, Feb. 10 .. 1852, Apl. 7 ..12 yrs. 2mo. .. 100,000 
North American Bank, 1840, Mar. 3 .. 1842, Aug.18 .. 2yrs.5 mo. .. 100,000 
Bowery Bank of the City of N. Y., .. 1847, Aug. 11 .. 1857, Oct. 12 ..10 yrs. 2 mo. .. 800,000 
Knickerbocker Bank of New-York, .. 1851, Oct. 9 .. 1854,Dec.29 .. 3 yrs.2 mo. .. 200,000 
Empire City Bank,......,... 1852, Apl. 80 .. 1854, Dec. 23 .. 2yrs.8 mo. .. 500,000 
Astor Bank, 1852, Aug. 25 .. 1858, May 9 .. 9 mo. .. 200,000 
Suffolk Bank, 1852, Sept. 22 .. 1854, Dec. 19 .. 2 yrs.38 mo. .. 100,000 
Central Bank of the City of N. Y., .. 3853, Apl. 19 .. 1855, Jan. 22 .. lyr. 9 mo. .. 800,000 
Bk. of the Union in the City of N. Y., .. 1853, July 20 .. 1854, Nov. 6 .. lyr. 4mo. .. 800,000 
Island City Bank, 1853, Aug. 12 .. 1857, Oct. 23 .. 4.yrs.2 mo. .. 810,000 
Eighth Avenue Bank, 1853, Dec. 17 .. 1854, Nov. 21 .. 11 mo. .. 100,000 


Total capital, twenty banks $ 8,125,000 


Liabilities and Resources of the Banks of the State of New-York, June, 


1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860. 


LiaBILrrres. June 14,1856. June 6, 1857, June 19,1858. June 25,1859. June 30, 1860. 
Capital,..........ceeeeee2-+ $92,884,172 $ 108,954,777 $ 109,340,541 $ 110,605,776 $ 111,494,393 
Circulation, 80,705,' 84 82,395,892 24,079,193 26,759,915 28,839,194 
MR i teccastatadicns «+ 12,945,901 18,949,020 18,563.650 18,824,418 14 449,193 
Due banks, 29,730,686 27,319,817 84,290,766 80,175,329 925,228 
Due others, 1,031,641 1,010,575 $74,838 1,418,294 2,192,180 
Due Treasurer State of N.Y., 8,254,421 8,254,877 2,716,034 1,459,980 2,608,863 
Due depositors, 96,267,287 104,350,426 98,016,575 99,597,772 110,465,548 
Miscellaneous,............. 2,184,393 1,754,886 1,567,974 1,643,320 2,131,859 


eS ee $ 263,453,585 $ 287,990,220 $ 284,479,871 $ 285,164,804 $ 305,106,463 


Resources. June, 1856. June, 1857. June, 1858. June, 1859. June, 1860. 
Loans and discounts,....... $174,141,775 $ 190,808,882 $178,853,145 $185,027,449 $ 196,903,063 
Overdrafis,............000- 498,978 507,137 331,602 369,455 448,27 
Due from banks,. 12,255,098 11,643,850 13,569,281 13,158,254 15,253,736 
Real estate, 6,724,163 7,423,015 7,899,958 8,481,879 8,746,195 
18,510,885 14,370,434 88,597,211 22,907,782 24,582,219 
20,158,835 23,737,486 15,019,241 17,182,680 19,426,515 
Stocks and promissory notes, 23,511,223 25,747,472 23,097,661 26,934,786 28,569,024 
Bonds and mortgages,...... 8.381.501 9,299,794 8,615,265 8 104,474 7,731,553 
Bills of banks, 8,087,102 8,094,298 1,919,905 2,264,148 =: 2,121 482 
Loss and expense account, .. 1,191,994 1,362,923 1,576,602 1,483,947 1,319,406 


Totals ....seceeeeee+ $ 268,461,004 $ 287,994,166 $254,479,921 $255,161,804 $ 905,106,468 
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RAIL-ROADS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


Tue three leading rail-roads of the State—New-York Central, New- 
York and Erie and the Hudson River—cost together eighty-eight mil- 
lions of dollars.) When we add the Harlem Road, the grand aggregate 
amounts to about one hundred millions of dollars. The total freights on 
these four roads for the fiscal year ending 1st September, 1859, were 
over thirteen and a half millions of dollars; and the aggregate receipts 
somewhat over twenty millions on all the roads of the State of New-York. 

It is here that we see the main spring of the vast commerce of the 
Empire State, three-fourths of which concentrate on the little island of 
Manhattan. It is from this important source that we trace the growth of 
property in this city from one hundred and thirty-four millions in 1831, 
to five hundred and fifty millions and more in the year 1860, An im- 
petus has been given also to the population, by the prosperous condition 
and active resources of our people. The population of New-York city 
was, in 1830, 212,000; in 1840, 312,000; in 1850, 515,000, and the 
present estimates of the city and immediate suburbs, a million and a half. 

At the same time the foreign commerce of the State and city has ad- 
vanced rapidly. The total value of property carried on the State canals 
has increased from sixty-seven millions in 1836, to upwards of two hun- 
dred millions of dollars per annum. 

The New-York Central Rail-Road has carried, in five years past, 
8,884,702 tons; New-York and Erie Rail-Road, 4,449,865 tons, and the 
canals, 18,929,636 tons; a total exceeding twenty-seven millions of tons 
of merchandise, agricultural products, &c.; the tolls and freight on this 
property exceeding forty-nine millions of dollars for the five years. 

New-York city isthe recipient of nearly all this vast property. Her mer- 
chants and capitalists, ship-owners and boat-owners, traders and laborers, 
derive incomes from the freight and commissions on property received. 

These facts point to the growing importance of the rail-roads. They 
are essential to the development of the State’s resources. If every dollar 
of the capital invested in their construetion were sunk, the State at large 
would, nevertheless, derive permanent benefits. 

There was an adjourned meeting of rail-road officers at Saratoga 
Springs in July. Among those present we noticed Mr. Garrett, of the 
Baltimore and Ohio; Mr. Tuompson, of the Pennsylvania Central; Mr. 
Bryneces, of the Canada Great Western; Mr. Cuapin, of the Massachu- 
setts Western; Mr. Rice, of the Michigan Central; Mr. Oszorn, of the 
Illinois Central; Mr. Marsn, of the New-York and Erie; Mr. Vissarp, 
of the New-York Central, &c., &c. The convention resumed the ques- 
tion of freights and occupied the day in revising their tariffs, reaching 
finally a result satisfactory to all. Freights upon all these trunk lines will 
be immediately raised and maintained. The rates fixed are remunerative. 
Working, as it is reasonable to expect, up to these rates during the year, 
rail-road property will prove a less ruinous investment than it has been 
for three or four years past. Western roads, if honestly managed, may 
now hope to resume the payment of dividends, 
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The Canal Trade. [September, 


THE CANAL TRADE. 


Tue tolls on the canals of this State, in the year 1847, amounted to 
$3,635,381, and declined annually thereafter until last year, (calendar year 
1859,) when they were less than one-half that sum, or $1,723,945. A 
revolution may be produced by the more general use of steam as now 
contemplated. Last year there were seven new steam vessels built for 
use on the canals, out of 206 in all, viz.: 


Steamers, 

GS Hens Hedbgherwsdaedds eradedoeesveeneesan os 
RAMEE, CES BOOB). i6 cecccctces scene Coccveces-cocce 
Bullhead boats,... 

Lake boats, 

DOES GONG avi ccacccccc< jetddbedscnndcneoeanees 
Scows, ordinary, 

D. bow boats,.... ‘eededngubnas taaanhan bicacbuaween 


Total, 1859,...... KMaesanoreds ee 


The total number of boats registered since the State canals were 
opened were as follows: 


We ah tsdieaaced 2,126 Year DOPE dsecndeceds 271 
Year 1844, re son 


Grand total (0 TODD, IAIN G bin siasececss 9,027 


Of these there were built in eight years, 1844-1851, 3,655 in number; 
and in the eight years following 3,246 in number. 

Up to the year 1853 there were no canal boats exceeding 180 tons 
register. Up to 1849 none over 100 tons. 


Fir st of 100 tons was built i in 
1 20 «“ 
150 a 
170 sss 
200 ” 
250 bas 


The following table illustrates, in the first place, the total movement or 
value of freight carried on the canals for each year, 1836-1859, specify- 
ing—Ist. The products of the forest, in tons. 2. Agriculture. 3. Manu- 
factures. 4, Miscellaneous. Secondly, the tolls collected on * il the 
canals each year. Thirdly, tons arriving at tide water by canals; and 
fourthly, the total tonnage carried by canals each year. 
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The Sailors’ Snug Harbor. [September, 


ToraL Tons CARRIED. 
Total tolls 


New-York Central. Erie. Canals. Total tens. and freight. 
ee 670,073 842,048 4,022,617 5,534,738 $ 9,647,682 
776,112 943,215 4,116,082 5,835,409 11,622,035 

838,791 978,066 8,344,061 5,160,918 10,702,527 

765,407 816,964 8,665,192 5,247,563 9,654,335 

834,319 869,072 3,781,684 5,485,075 8,256,963 


Five years,. 3,884,702 4,449,365 18,929,636 27,268,703 , $49,883,542 


Torat Freiguts anp Totts Earnep. 
Total freight 


New- York Central. Erie. Canals, and tolls. 
£0066 cedecceseee $ 3,189,608 $3,653,002 $2,805,077 $ 9,647,682 
4,328,041 4,545,782 2,748,212 11,622,035 
4,559,276 4,097,610 2,045,641 10,702,527 
° 8,700,270 8,843,311 2,110,754 9,654,335 
ec ccccccccccccce 3,337,148 3,195,870 1,723,945 8,256,963 


$19,114,538 $19,335,575 $11,433,629 $49,883,542 


Sailors’ Snug Harbor.—It is interesting at this time to refer to 
the early history of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, founded by the late 
Capt. Roserr Ricuarp Rawnpatt, of this city. The president of the 
Chamber of Commerce is ex-officio a trustee of this institution, and the 
active management of the trust falls principally upon him, and upon the 
president and vice-president of the Marine Society, who are also ez-officio 
trustees. 

The present number of inmates of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor (January, 
1860) is about four hundred and eighteen, all of whom are clothed, fed 
and accommodated with spacious apartments and everything requisite to 
their comfort. The income of this institution is fully adequate to all its 
wants, and there is no appeal necessary in its behalf to the community 
for its support. 

The present buildings consist of one large edifice, with two wings, 
with one large dining hall, with numerous apartments in the upper 
stories; a large and commodious hospital, and a handsome shiaal tee 
religious worship; together with numerous outbuildings, connected with 
the baking, washing and farming establishment. 


The present trustees of the Sartors’ Snug Harsor are as follow: 


Pevatian Perit, President of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Cuartes H. Marsnatt, President of the Marine Society. 

Joun M. Ferrier, Vice-President of the Marine Society. 

Fernanpo Woop, Mayor of the City of New-York. 

Grorce G. Barnarp, Recorder of the City of New-York. 

Rev. Witt1am W. Pauurs, D.D., Minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church in the City of New-York. 

Rev. Wiiu1am Berrian, D. D., Rector of Trinity Church in the City 
of New-York. 


Present officers are:—Avuc. Derryster, Governor. Roxsert A. Quinn, 
Chaplain. S. V. R. Bogert, Physician. 
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Review of the Stock Market for July. [September, 


REVIEW OF STOCK MARKET OF NEW-YORK FOR JULY. 
Continued Monthly. 


Tue stock market has shown unusual fluctuations during the month of 
July, the extremes of prices being greater than for some months past. 
The increased and increasing volume of capital seeking investment, which 
is more peculiarly observable at the semi-annual periods of January and 
July, has given an impetus to the current values of stocks, which has 
been felt throughout nearly the whole month, and at the close we find the 
highest prices are, in nearly every instance, fully maintained. 

State and Government loans.—The prices prevailing at the close of 
July are almost equal to those reported at the close of June, although a 
semi-annual dividend has been realized in the mean time. The only sale 
of Government six per cents, of 1867-8, was made at 109, or three per 
cent. above that of January last. The new five per cents are but occa- 
sionally offered in this market, being largely absorbed by trust companies, 
savings banks and other banks. The transactions of the month range 
from 1023 @ 1023 for registered, and 101} @ 102 for coupon bonds. 
When we consider that Government sixes went sparingly at par, ten or 
twelve years ago, and that the five per cents, within a few months past, 
have sold at 105, it is a very satisfactory feature in government credit. 

In State loans the transactions of the month of July have been large 
in Missouri sixes, at a range of 80$ @ 82}. The increased public debt 
of Missouri in 1858-1859, has lessened the market values, although the 
credit of the State has not been in the least impaired among those who 
have examined the subject. This decline in prices is exhibited in the 
annexed summary of the lowest and highest prices of Missouri stocks : 

@ 98 = 1857, 644 @ 85$ 1859, 82 @ 90} 
838 @ 89% 1858, 19} @ 90k 1860, 78i@ 843 

The next most active State stock at the Board in July, was Tennes- 
see. This State has also embarked largely in rail-road obligations, but 
the investments have been of a judicious character, and the State will 
realize large benefits from the rail-road system now so actively at work. 
Even in their present unfinished condition, the roads have accomplished 
much for the State; its property since 1848 has tripled in value, viz. : 
$129,000,000 in 1848, and $377,208,000 in 1859. Since 1848 the aver- 
age value of land in the State has risen from $3 06 per acre, to $8 19, 
almost two and three-quarter times as much as it was then worth—an 
advance attributable to the influence of rail-roads as well as to the increase 
of money. The average value of taxable slaves has risen from $467 to 
$854, not quite double. 

The public debt proper of Tennessee, in October, 1859, was $3,844,000, 
rail-road bonds, endorsed, $10,435,000 ; a total liability exceeding four- 
teen millions of dollars. In July, 1860, the extremes of market values for 
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Tennessee sixes were 893 @ 90}; and since 1st January last, 844 
and 93, 

The next in importance are the Virginia six per cents, which have 
slightly receded in value since our last monthly report. The highest 
price realized in July was 93; the lowest, 90}. Three years ago the 
price dropped down to 71, from the effects of the panic prevailing from 
August to December. The annexed summary presents curious changes 
in the market value of Virginia sixes at New-York: 

91 @1008 1857, "1 @ 93} 1889, 923 @ 994 
914 @ 97 1858, 90 @ 99 1860, 903 @ 95 

The increased amount of taxable property in Virginia will secure 
regular prompt payment of semi-annual interest. The rail-roads of Vir- 
ginia are working as much good for that State as is seen in other States. 

Of Georgia Six per cents there were no sales in July; the current 
quotations are from 102 to 103. 

North Carolina Sizes have sold in moderate amounts only, at 95, lowest, 
to 974, the highest. North Carolina possesses every article enumerated in 
the census; has produced more gold than other any State, (California only 
excepted)—the product up to last year amounting to $8,944,000. The 
rail-road system in this State is accomplishing vast benefits to its agri- 
culture and commerce. 

Of Pennsylvania Five per cents the sales are confined mainly to the 
Philadelphia market. These bonds have been at 93 @ 95 for some 
months past, equivalent to a handsome premium for a six per cent. stock. 
Of the five per cents of the State, fully two-thirds, (out of thirty-nine 
millions,) it is estimated, are held in Europe. It is curious to mark the 
changes in the market value of Pennsylvania, pending the suspension of 
interest and following its resumption, viz. : 

664 @ 714 1850, 898 @ 972 1857, "9 @ 86% 
804 90 @ % 1858,...... 822 @ 96 
76 ee 92 @105} ‘1860, 924 @ 6 
792 @ 90 1855, 83 @ 89 

Indiana Five per cents have sold during the past month at 89. Few 
of the bonds are offered in the market, as they are largely held by the 
banks of that State. Repudiation and suspension have together had 
their conspicuous effect upon the credit of Indiana; their bonds at one 
time sold at and below 35 cents per dollar. Even in 1857 they sank to 
65. We note the prices at which the Indiana bonds have sold since 
1846, viz. : 

) 41% 1851, "8 @ 854 1887, 
) 55 WR cies 97 @ 102 
) 10$ «185 5,...0.- 194 @ 88 

81% 1856, 7194 @ 85 

Indiana credit is now above that of Virginia, Missouri, Tennessee and 
North Carolina, and it is hoped that some remuneration will yet be 
made (from its now ample treasury) to the creditors who, in 1846-7, 
compromised with the State for their claims. 

California Seven per cents have sold in July at 89 @ 90. This State 
is gradually recovering from the effects of bad credit and bad manage- 
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ment. It is a singular commentary, however, that her seven per cents 
sell to day no higher than the five per cents of Indiana. 

Canton Company shares at one time were as active here as Erie shares 
or Harlem. It is only occasionally now that a sale transpires. In July 
the extremes were 19 and 20}. The history of this stock is one of the 
curiosities of the Stock Exchange. At one time it brought $82 per 
share in this market, and afterwards $123; again it sold down to $13. 
We recur to its past history, to show the changes since the year 1846, 
in Canton stock, one of the leading fancies of 1848--1851. 


ee 27 @ R8§ 1851,...... 538 @ 82 en 19 @ 258 
1847,.000<. 28 @ 49 1853,...... 244 @ 1234 1859... 17 @ 20¢ 
eS 283 @ 344 1854,...... 18 @ 288  1860,......16}@ 22} 
WOR i ices 386 @ 42} 1856,...... 214 @ 238 
a 383 @ 574 1857,...... 18 @ 23§ 


Cumberland Coal shares, which have at times reached fabulous prices, 
with the promise of dividends, in July the extremes were 124 @ 15. 
The highest price since January last has been 164. 

Pacific Mail shares have shown more antics in the market for some 
years than most others. In July the lowest price was 83, and the 
highest 923, against 74 and 107} at different periods of the year 1860. 
The stock is now gradually recovering from the damage sustained by the 
company through its late secretary. 

Panama shares, which, in the public mind, are associated with the 
Pacific Mail, has brought the high prices of 1233 @ 1273, in the month 
of July. Since January Ist, the highest price reached was 1464, (May, 
1860.) This is still considered the most valuable rail-road stock in the 
market. 

New-York Central shares evince uniform values. The fluctuations of 

the month of July have been 24 per cent., and the price higher in July 
than at any other month of the year. At one time it sold at 70, pend- 
ing the damaging movement in the legislature for tolling the State 
roads. 
Erie shares are again in the hands of speculators, the lowest price for 
July being 18}, and the highest 24}. The bonds are better held, and 
command advanced prices. The lowest price of the year was 84, (Janu- 
ary last,) and the highest price was reached in July, 24}. 

Closing prices of rie Bonds.—New-Y ork and Erie, first mortgage, 1023 
@ 103; second mortgage, 1014 @ 102}; second mortgage, extended, 
1014; third mortgage, 96}; fourth mortgage, 82; fifth mortgage, 75; 
sinking fund, 50? @ 51; convertible, 1871, 503 @ 514; 1862, 51. 

Another remarkable feature in the stock market for July, was the 
advance in Hudson River Rail-Road shares; these sold in February last 
at 37. This weck they brought 58, the lowest price of the month of 
July being 47}, a range of 103. It is difficult to surmise on what calcu- 
lations this advance has taken place. We have not yet heard a reason- 
able suggestion that the shareholders may look fora dividend. The road 
cost from eleven to twelve millions, and the whole receipts last year were 
only $1,842,000. The following summary of the operations of the three 
roads above named will be interesting to bondholders as as well as share- 


holders. 
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Comparative Receipts of the three leading Roads of New-York, for 
Jive years. 
N. Y. Central, Erie. Hudson River. 
ercccccces ecccee - $ 6,563,581 $5,492,180 $1,821,636 
7,707,848 6,348,990 1,905,710 
8,027,251 5,742,606 1,839,416 
6,258,412 5,151,616 1,636,412 
PEs tis cbpiousepanen eva eee» 6,200,848 4,482,149 1,842,636 


Wie pada seancee $35,027,440 $27,217,541 $9,045,810 


Total Cost of the three Roads for five years. 


N. Y. Central. Erie, Hudson River. 

$27,360,731 $33,742,317 $ 12,737,898 
29,786,372 33,938,254 12,802,528 
30,515,815 34,035,680 11,283,019 
30,732,517 34,058,632 11,328,989 
30,840,713 85,320,907 11,388,279 

An earnest and cordial effort, it is said, is now being made by the 
representatives of the five trunk railways between the seaboard and the 
West, in convention at Saratoga Springs, to gradually advance and more 
thoroughly systematize and render uniform the tariff of freight charges, in 
anticipation of the heavy fall traffic, which is likely to be satisfactory, in 
the aggregate, for all these lines, New-York Central, New-York and Erie, 
Pennsylvania Central, Baltimore and Ohio, and Grand Trunk of Canada. 
The last named, which has been emulous heretofore of dividing the Lake 
trale on almost any terms that would command or divert the business 
from the older American channels, is represented in person by the 
principal manager, at Saratoga, and expresses, we understand, a cordial 
willingness to cdoperate in a more uniform and paying freight tariff for 
the future. 

Reading Rail-Road shares have fluctuated more than many others. 
From the extreme depression of the year, (363 in January,) the price has 
in July reached 49. The substantial character of the structure, and the 
permanent business secured to it, will probably restore the stock to 
dividends before the close of the year 1861. 

Michigan Central shares.—A still further range of prices occurred in 
July, viz.: 47} and 694, against 343 in January Jast. The company is 
gradually getting its finances into better order, and has reduced largely 
its floating debt. The sales of Michigan Central shares have been on a 
large scale throughout the month. 

Michigan Southern shares partake largely of the speculative feeling 
of the market. The common shares have ranged from 13% to 19, and 
the preferred shares from 30 to 44, in the past month. In January last 
the common shares were thought worth only 6 @ 64, and the others 
15 @ 163. Now we see an advance fully equivalent to one hundred per 
cent. on the former values. The interest due 1st of August, on the 
following bonds, viz., the Northern Indiana first mortgage, the Goshen 
Branch, the Jackson Branch, and the Detroit, Monroe and Toledo bonds, 
will be paid on presentation of the coupons at the Corn Exchange Bank. 
Negotiations are on foot for the funding of the two over-due coupons of 
the second mortgage of the Michigan Southern, together with the cou- 
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pons to fall due 1st November next; and it seems likely this course will 


eventually be adopted. 

Illinois Central shares show still stronger features than rail-road 
securities generally. The shares have risen from 62} to 77, in the past 
month, against a minimum of 55} in the year 1860. The construction 
bonds have sold at 914 @ 954, and are now in active demand at the 
closing prices. 

In Western Rail-Road shares generally the improvement is a marked 
one. Galena and Chicago shares from 62} to 733; Chicago and Rock 
Island, from 704 to 78; Cleveland and Toledo, from 30% to 383; 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy has assumed a prominent position at 


the Board, and brought to day 84. 
In Coal shares the fluctuations have been moderate, viz.: Pennsylvania 


Coal, from 85} to 87; Delaware and Hudson, from 96} to 97 ; Cumber- 


land, 12} @ 15. 

The general change which is reported in our quotations during and at 
the close of the month, indicates more confidence among capitalists as 
to the money market for the remainder of the year. State securities are 
below their real values in many cases, As to rail-road shares, we think an 
important and permanent revolution is about to take place, and that past 
experience and more mature judgment, on the part of rail-road managers 
will now secure adequate remuneration to rail-road shareholders and 


bondholders. 


Catirorsta Dest.—The San Francisco Bulletin says of the late act to fund the 
arrearages of the old State debt: 

“As much interest attaches to the law passed during the last moments of the 
late legislature, authorizing the funding of the floating indebtedness of the State, 
providing the popular vote at the next State election shall sanction such a method 
of disposing of this indebtedness, it may not be improper to recapitulate briefly the 
leading features of the act which has just gained publicity. The law provides that 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prepare suitable bonds of the State, not to ex- 
ceed $200,000, bearing interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, from date 
of issue, payable at the office of the State Treasurer, on the first day of January, 
1880, the interest, on and after January, 1862, being payable semi-annually on the 
first of January and July, at the office of said State Treasurer. For the creation of 
a fund to meet the bonds and the interest accruing thereon, an annual tax of one 
and s quarter cents on every hundred dollars of the assessed value of real and per- 
sonal property is to be levied. 

Also, all :.oneys that may be received from the United States Government on 
account of the ‘Civil Fund,” so called, are pledged for alike purpose. When a 
surplus of $10,000 has accrued over and abovethe payment of interest, at any time, 
public notice is to be given of the readiness of the treasurer to redeem that amount 
of bonds, at a rate not to exceed par. The claims subject to funding are: 1st. 
Civil bonds issued under the funding acts of 1851, 1852, 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856, 
which now are outstanding, with interest on the same; 2d. Comptroller’s warrants 
drawn under sanction of laws for civil expenses, prior to January 1, 1857, now out- 
standing and unpaid; and, 3d. Just or legal claims against the State, accrued prior 
to January 1, 1857, and which have been or may ke allowed and audited by act of 
legislature. The claims thus specified may be submitted for funding prior to 
January 1, 1862, but not afterwards, and all claims not presented by that time 
shall be forever debarred. This act, if approved by the people, shall take effect 


January 1, 1861. 












The English Money Market. 


THE ENGLISH MONEY MARKET, 
In Aveust, 1850, 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860. 


WE copy from the London Economist the following table, affording a 
comparative view of the Bank of England returns, the bank rate of dis- 
count, the price of Consols, the price of wheat, and the Continental ex- 
changes, during a period of four years, corresponding with the first week 
in August, 1860: . 


Bank of England : Aug., 1850. <Aug.,1857. Aug., 1858. <Aug., 1859. Aug., 1860. 
Circulation, £ 22,045,000 £ 20,672,000 £21,602,000 £23,180,000 £ 22,777,000 
Public deposits, . ... 5,480,000 5,365,000 4,108,000 5,323,000 —- 4,234,000 
Other deposits,............. 9,976,000 10,468,000 14,319,000 14,351,000 14,717,000 
Government securities, 14,285,000 10,596,000 10,774,000 11,208,000 9,758,000 
Other securities, .... 10,389,000 18,217,000 15,400,000 ~—-17,690,000 ~—-19,712,000 
Reserve of notes, 10,108,000 5,871,000 10,997,000 9,493,000 8,164,000 
Coin and bullion, 16,822,000 11,302,000 17,340,000 17,830,000 15,758,000 
Bank discount, 23g pr. ct. 534 pr. ct. 8pr.ct. 234 pr. et. 4 pr. ct. 

Price of Consols, 96% 90% 964 9534 93% 

Average price of wheat,..... 43s. 7d. 59s, 8d. 45s, Sd. 48s. 57s. 

Exchange on Paris, (short,)... 25 35 40 25 20 25 5 10 255123 25 10 17% 
Amsterdam, Oh “iss 12% 11 16 11 16 1) 12% 11 144 
Hamburgh, (8 months,). ... 13 103g 13 8% 13 7 13 4% 13 Su 


1850.—Early in July, 1850, in the English market most public stocks 
were firm in price, although money was in request for commercial pur- 


poses. Consols for money were done as high as 97. The Continental 
exchanges were steady. The third week in July, 1850, the chief feature 
in the money market was the fall in the exchanges on Amsterdam, Ham- 
burgh and Paris, the reason being the withdrawal of capital which had 
been sent to England for safety during the disturbed state of the Con- 
tinent, and also on account of large purchases of wheat from abroad. 
At the end of July, 1850, money was very abundant, the rate on exche- 
quer bills and government securities was 14 to 1} per cent. and in the 
discount market 2 and 2} per cent., and Consols 963. The first week 
in August, 1850, in consequence of the gold discoveries in California, 
trade was beginning to expand, and, as a consequence, the demand for 
money increased, The rate allowed for deposits on call was 1 per cent. 
Consols still maintained the price of 963. 

1857.—The first week in July, 1857, the course of affairs in India 
was anxiously watched. A large number of troops were being sent out, 
and the financial embarrassments of the government had commenced. 
The rate of discount at the Bank of England, however, the second week 
in July, was reduced from 6 to 54 per cent. The condition of the 
bank in June and July, 1857, when the bank specie had been reduced 
to less than twelve millions, should have been a caution to the directors 
to pursue a more conservative course. At the same time, in New-York, 
the new tariff had come into operation; large exports of gold were tak- 
ing place to Europe; the specie reserve at New-York was twelve millions 
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of dollars only; yet the banks increased their loans over ten millions of 
dollars, thereby. precipitating a revulsion which might have been avoided 
in the absence of bank expansion. At the end of July, 1857, the crisis 
in India still absorbed attention, and the public mind was excited by a 
premature rumor that Delhi had fallen. The funds were falling. The 
drain of silver to India had assumed serious proportions. Carly in 
August, 1857, there was a sudden and exceptionally severe pressure for 
money, leading to an increase of two millions in the other securities in 
the bank within a single week. A million sterling in silver was being 
collected for transmission by the next packet for the East, and large 
quantities of gold were in course of dispatch for the Continent. Further 
news from India was awaited with intense anxiety. 

1858.—Early in July, 1858, the arrivals of gold were large, and money 
very easy. The Queen proposed to visit Cherbourg. The third week 
in July, 1858, the best bilis were discounted at 2} per cent. The Queen 
was about to visit the Emperor of the French at Cherbourg. The adju- 
dication of the New Zealand 4 per cent. guaranteed loan of £300,000 
had taken place at the reserved price of 107 per cent. At the end of 
July, 1858, considerable animation was observable in the stock markets 
in anticipation of a pacific speech from the Emperor of the French at 
Cherbourg. A favorable influence was also exercised by the news of a 
great defeat of the rebels near Lucknow, and a favorable statement by 
Lord Srantey in respect to the prospects of Indian finance. Early in 
August, 1858, the approaching issue of a fresh batch of Indian govern- 
ment debentures did not prevent a steady rise in the funds, which were 
also favorably affected by the receipt of more cheerful advices from the 
Paris Bourse. Good securities of all descriptions were in increased de- 
mand for investment. Great excitement had been occasioned by the 
announcement that the Atlantic telegraph had been successfully laid. 

1859.—Early in July, 1859, money was very abundant; the rate of 
discount at the Bank of England was 2} per cent., and in Lombard- 
street, 2}. Preliminaries of peace had been signed between France and 
Austria. The third week in July the English fands had fallen nearly one 
per cent. The market was principally affected by the fall in the French 
funds, and the impending pecuniary demands of the Indian government. 
At the close of July, 1859, the bank rate of discount was 24 per cent., 
yet the funds were 1 per cent. lower than in 1858, when the rate was 3 
per cent., and 14 per cent. lower than in 1856, when the rate was 44 per 
cent. But it should be observed that a drain of ggld existed at the 
bank, and that rumors of political strife were beginning to create uneasi- 
ness. The first week in August, 1859, an increased demand for money 
arose in consequence of extension of trade following the restoration of 
= between France and Austria. Money was } per cenit. higher in 

ombard-street for discount than at the Bank of England, and the great 
Lombard-street establishments raised the rate they allowed for money at 
seven days’ call from 1 to 2 per cent. 

1860.—The Economist adds, as to the London money market: “ The 
tendency of money in the discount market is to be easier; the rate is from 
3} to 4 per cent.; but first class bills of short dates have been taken 
freely at 33. The rate for six months’ bills is 43 to 5 per cent., and 
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much greater eagerness to take them is evinced; this may arise from a 
slight return of confidence so greatly shaken by the failures in the leather 
trade. The demand for discount at the Bank of England has been very 
moderate, but has rather increased yesterday and to-day, in preparation 
of the 4th of the month. Money in the stock exchange is from 14 to 2 
per cent. on government securities. Large sums have been lent at the 
discount houses at 14 per cent. 

The rate allowed in Lombard-street on deposits is 3 per cent. at call, 
and 3} per cent. at seven days’ notice. The following are the rates of 
discount : 

Name of Capital. a = _— Name of Capital. = _ % —_ a 


In Amsterdam,...... 4 4 3% to 4 
4 8 to 3} 
Frankfort, 14 St. Petersburgh,.... 5 5 to6 
Hamburgh,. No bank rate, 1} Vienna, 5 


Tue Jomwr Stock Banxs or Lonpon. 


The half-yearly meetings of the several joint stock banks in London 
being now completed,,the subjoined tables have been made up, exhibit- 
ing the respective capitals and extent of transactions, as: well as the 
period at which each bank was founded. The London and Westminster 
exhibits an increase in deposits of £223,135; London Joint Stock, 
£104,294; Union, £58,585; London and County, £746,935 ;. Commer; 
cial, £101,348; City, £454,903; Bank of London, £244,085; Unity, 
£15,763; in the aggregate, £1,949,049, or nearly 5 per cent. The table 
. specifies the amount of each guarantee fund, the ratio of capital. and 
guarantee fund to liabilities, and the rate of distribution for the six 
months just ended. The next table indicates the progress of the several 
establishments during the past ten years, the deposits in 1850 being 
£12,525,934; in 1855, £28,532,526, and in 1860, £37,832,461, thus 
showing an increase on the five years, 1850 to 1855, of 1273 per cent., 
and between 1855 and 1860, 324 per cent. The ratio of increase for 
the ten years has been 202 per cent. With a subscribed capital of eight 
millions sterling and a paid up capital of £3,899,000, the joint stock 
banks of London have about forty-two millions sterling: on deposit, viz. : 


Year Paidup Cur.and dep. yg Rate of @ividend for half 
nd. 


Banks. founded, capital. accounts, year just ended, 


6 per ct. per an. and bonus of 
London and Westminster, 1834 £ 1,000,000 £ 11,919,000 2£. 200,000 7 per ct. for half year, equi- 
valent to 20 per ct. per an. 
London Joint Stock, 600,000 9,826,000 211,560 1%3¢ per cent. per annum. 
Union Bank, 720,000 9,740,000 nil. 10 per cent. per annum, 
London and County, 500,000 5,366,000 110,000 10 per cent. per annum. 
Commercial Bank, 800,000 979,000 75,000 8 per cent. per annum. 
6 per ct. per an. and bonus of 
City Bank, 300,000 2,341,000 83,000 15s. per share, being equi- 
valent to 9 per ct. per an. 
Bank of London, BE 800,000 1,594,000 27,000 5 per cent. per annum, 
Unity Bank, 179,195 139,000 


Total, eight banks, £ 3,899,195. £ 41,904,000 
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Year. Banks. Cumeiants ee = a 


£ 3,969,648 ....£ 100.107 
London and Westminster Bank,............2++00+ eocccccoceces 8,166,553 ..., 187,889 


iss 
1860 
1850 
i 


11,919,571 200, 000 


2,949,869 .... 187,109 
London Joint Stock,..... 6,241,594 .... 155,878 
9,526,506 .... 211,560 
10 2,963,583 ... 50,000 
Union Bank of London,............ penedasedsos saatooesdows 8,363,466 .... 
9,740,548 .... 
2,080,288 .... 
I I Pic ccccescsccccscnscssccccses cose 4,443,359 .... 
5,866,127 


: a 
1855 
1860 

1850 
1855 
1860 


c 612,596 .... 
Commercial Bank of London,............ vabeccnssenmeécaaanes 1,817,554 .... 
979,709 ... 75,000 


Tue Lonpon Money Market For Juty. 


The range of Consols, which was only ? per cent. in June, has been 
still more moderate in July, the difference between the highest and the 
lowest prices being only } per cent., viz., 93 and 933. The price on the 
31st July, was exactly the same as at the commencement of the month, 
and also as at the commencement of June. A, period of such small 
fluctuation has rarely been witnessed during several years past. In the 
railway market there has been great buoyancy, and an average rise of 
3 per cent. On the Paris Bourse the transactions of the month have 
resulted in establishing a decline of about an eighth. On the last day 
of July the closing prices of Consols were 932 @ 934. Subjoined is a 
table of the fluctuations in stocks and shares during June and July, com- 
pared with previous months of 1859 and 1860: 


Juty, 1859. Sepr., 1859. JAN., 1860. June, 1860. Jury, 1860. 

Goede ete, ’ ees | Geneseo, or 

Low. High. Low, High. Low, High, Low, High. Low, High. 
Consols,........+6. 92% 963 .. 94% 95% .. 98% 95% .. 98% 938% .. 93 98% 
Exchequer bills,... 2le. 3818. pm. 203. 258. pm. 16s, 338. pm. 28.d8, 128. pm. 43.d8, 48. pm. 

RaILways. 

Brighton 1113g .. 109% 118 . 111 1184 .. 118% 1153¢ .. 11144 118 
Caledonian, 85 .. 84g 89 .. 9259 95% .. 90% 98% .. 9814 95 
Eastern Counties,.. 564% 60% .. 554% STK... 56 58%... 54 56 .. 55% 57 
Great Northern,....100 105 .. 10034 102 .. 1061¢ 1083¢ .. 1184 117 .. 114% 119 
Great Western,.... 553 6034 .. 583{ 63% .. 643% 7134 .. 683% 695 .. 633g 78 
Lond. and N. West, 913g 97 .. 92 953 .. 975¢ 99% .. 101 102% .. 1015; 104% 
Midland, 9956 10534 .. 108 10534 .. 10834 11136 .. 1163¢ 118% .. 1173%{ 124% 
Lance. & Yorkshire, 933 9744 .. 94% - 995¢ 1083¢ .. 10434 1053¢ .. 104% 109% 
Sheffield, 5 81% a ae 6 -- 81% 8999 .. 404 42 .. 40% 42% 
South Eustern, 85, « «» 82% 85% .. 845% 86% .. 845% 88% 
South Western,.... 923 o WY 953% 98% .. 98 94% .. 9416 9T 
N. East.—Berwick,. o- 87% -- 9856 953g .. 953% 9655 .. 9619 102 
N. East.—York,.... -- 10% 723%... TI T9¢ .. SOW 81% 814g 85% 
Lombard Venetian, +s ti 1% pm2kypm. % ds. 4% om. 14 ds. par. 
East Indian, os -» 102 108% .. 99% 100% .. 99 100% 
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FOREIGN BANKS AND BANKERS. 


Loxpox.—On the 26th July, a further call was proposed of £100 per share on the 
proprietors of the London and Eastern Banking Corporation. It was hoped, in the 
first instance, that a return of £16 per share, out of the original £50 paid, might 
have been made; but not only has the whole of the share capital vanished, but 
such holders as have been able have had to meet one call of £50 per share, and are 
now required to find £100 more. Branksea Castle, the property of Col. Wavau, is 
said not to have realized sufficient to clear off the mortgages, Col. Wauau, by the 
last accounts, was living in good style in Paris. Mr. Srepnens, the manager of the 
Bank, who attempted to relieve himself of his liabilities in the Scotch Bankruptey 
Courts, but only passed a portion of his examination, has, it is alleged, been lately 
seen in London. ‘ 

Russta.—Proposals have been issued in London for the establishment of the 
“General Mercantile Bank of St. Petersburg,” with'a present capital of £2,000,000, 
and power of increase, in 100,000 shares, of £20. The objects for which the bank 
will be founded, are such as will tend to promote the material progress of the 
country, and to extend its pacific relations with other States. A vast field is open 
in Russia for the profitable employment of capital, in the tallow, timber, corn, 
hemp, flax and metal trades. At present much is wasted in the daily transactions 
of trades in carrying large sums from merchant to merchant, the mode of payment 
by checks being totally unknown, One of the objects of the company will, there- 
fore, be to introduce the English system of banking, by which the operations of 
trade are reduced, and profitable results obtained. ‘The undertaking cannot fail to 
be suecessful.— London News. 

The statutes of the new Russian State Bank have just been officially published 
in St. Petersburgh. The capital is fixed at 15,000,000 roubles, (about £2,500,000,) 
assigned by the State, and the profits are to be applied partly to the redemption 
of the 5 per cent. bank notes, and of the loans of the credit establishments to the 
Treasury, and partly to the accumulation, in the first instance, of a reserve of 
8,000,000 roubles, In case of losses exceeding this reserve, the original capital is 
not to be trenched upon, but the deficiency is to be covered from the finances of 
the empire. Provisions are introduced, enacting that neither private deposits nor 
the capital and reserve of the bank can be employed in the general expenditure of 
the State, The bank, both at the head office and its branches, will keep the 
government account. Its principal duties will be the redemption of the paper 
money, as mentioned above, the liquidation of the deposits in the old credit establish- 
ments, and the general management of the note circulation, The government 
guarantee the bank against having to draw upon its deposits or capital to fulfil 
tae above obligations by the deposit of a regulated amount in treasury bonds, 
which may, in case of necessity, * disposed of in the open market. With the 
liabilities of the old establishments the bank will also receive their assets. The 
general operations of the bank will be discounting, the purchase or sale of the 
precious metals, and the usual business of a bank. Minute rules are laid down 
for the carrying on of the latter. The administration will consist of a governor 
and deputy and six directors, nominated by the State, under the audit of three 
delegates, two to be elected by the council of the credit establishments, and one by 
the president of the council.—Times. 

Union Banx, Lonpon.—The annual meeting of the Union Bank of London was held 
on the 7th July. Notice has been given of suits against the members of the board of 
directors, for negligence and loss thereby. The amount of the bank’s loss, by Mr. 
Puttinerr, its cashier, is ascertained to be £263,125. This monéy was disposed of 
as follows: A sum of £117,274 has been traced as payments to members of the Stock 
Exchange, and “is supposed to represent losses sustained by Putiinaer in time bar- 
gains.” A sum of £62,799 has likewise been traced toa bullion broker named 
Natuay, said to be deceased, who was not a member of the Stock Exchange, but 
“who is known to have been largely engaged with Puttiyeer in speculative opera- 
tions.” A balance of £83,051 has not yet been traced. The sum realized from 
property belonging to Putinaer is £11,116. The directors state that, apart from 
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this lamentable affair, the position of the bank is perfectly sound and prosperous, 
and they state that the number of the bank’s customers has considerably increased. 

The dividend of 5 per cent. for the half year, declared on the 11th July, by the 
Union Bank of London, was paid, the application for an injunction having been 
refused. The judgment of the Vice-Chancellor, however, seems not to impugn the 
propriety of the application on the part of Mr. Fawcett, but simply determines that 
the present dividend may be paid, now that it has been declared, leaving open the 
question whether the declaration of future dividends may not be restrained. It is 
simply, in fact, a technical point. 


Frencu Finances.—We learn from the London Economist, that the French Govern- 
ment bill for lending 40,000,000 francs to manufacturers to change and improve their 
machinery, so as to enable them the better to resist English competition, encoun- 
tered considerable opposition in the legislative body, and had to be modified before 
it was adopted. A committee pointed out, in somewhat decided terms, that for 
the government to lend money to private persons causes many serious inconveni- 
ences; is altogether bad in cainahiine that the financial situation of the country 
does not allow such a sum as 40,000,000 francs to be disposed of without embar- 
rassment; that to borrow it, in order to lend again, would be very objectionable ; 
that it is lamentably insufficient for the purpose required, &c. The committee 
accordingly proposed the establishment of a pers bank, under government 
guarantees, to lend largely and for long periods to manufacturers; but this was re- 
jected. Eventually a bill was passed, allowing the government to dispose of a sum 
of 10,000,000 francs as a guarantee capital to an existing bank or company which 
will undertake to make advances to manufacturers at five per cent., and fora 
period not exceeding five years, the bank or company on its part supplying an 
equal guarantee capital. In the event of no bank or company treating with the 
government on these terms, the Minister of Finance is authorized to advance manu- 
facturers 40,000,000 francs, at five per cent., and to raise the sum by an issue of 
treasury bills. When we consider that the ascertained exports of France to Great 
Britain, for the year 1859 alone, were four hundred millions of francs, and to all 
nations a total of more than two thousand millions of francs, it would seem that the 
appropriation of furty millions (an unwise diversion of government credit) would 
accomplish but little towards the aid of French manufacturers—New- York Courier. 


Divivenps or Lonpon Banxs.—At a meeting of the London Joint Stock Bank, it 
was stated that the amount of bills under discount, of houses lately failed, was 
£130,000, but the ultimate loss was not likely to exceed £36,000. A dividend was 
declared at the rate of 12} per cent. per annum. At the half yearly meeting of 
the London and Westminster Bank, it was stated that £10,000 had been reserved 
for losses that might occur from failures in the leather trade, A dividend of 6 per 
cent. per annum, and a bonus of 7 per cent. on the paid up capital were declared, 
At the half-yearly meeting of the Mercantile Discount Company, a dividend and 
bonus was declared at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. At the half-yearly 
meeting of the Commercial Bank of London, a dividend was declared of 4 per 
cent., making 74 per cent. for the year. At the half-yearly meeting of the City 
Bank, a dividend of 6 per cent, per annum, and a bonus of 15s, were declared. 


Money anp Waces.—The International Statistical Congress has commenced its 
session in London, Mr. Nassau W. Senior, Professor of Political Economy, presided 
over the section of Commercial Statistics, which was occupied in considering a 
paper by Mr. Newmarcs, on the statistics of prices and wages in the principal 
trades, which, it was suggested by the writer, might be dealt with under two 
aspects, and with a view to two important purposes, viz.: First, as a means of 
tracing historically the relative exchangeable value of commodities as compared 
with each other, and with gold and silver, (or money,) and also as the means of 
tracing historically the money rate of wages and the value in exchange of such 
money rate. And, secondly, as a means of ascertaining, during more recent periods, 
the fluctuations of prices and the course of wages in any particular country, and, 
by comparison with the same class of facts in other countries, the relative exchange- 
able value of commodities and labor in different parts of the world.—New- York 
Courier and Enquirer. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


New-York.—The quarterly returns of the banks of this State, for the quarter 
ending 80th June, have been published. The March report comprises returns from 
305 banks, and the June report from 303 banks, including H. J. Messenger’s Bank, 
Marathon, Courtland County. 

‘The material changes since the March report are as follows: 

The Bank of Central New-York, Utica, has been placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, and the Bank of Corning and the Onondaga County Bank are closing up 
their affairs ; consequently no reports were received from them. 

The Rockland County Bank, Nyack, (association,) and J. W. Rumsey & Co.’s 
Bank, Tarrytown, (individual,) have gone into operation. : 

The June report exhibits a slight increase in capital, and corresponding expansion 
in loans. In other items there is but little change to note, and nothing worthy of 
especial attention. . 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the American Exchange Bank, July 
31st, the following officers were elected: Gzorce S. Cox, Esq, late Vice-President, 
was elected President in place of William A. Boorn, Esq., resigned. Byron Mur- 
RAY, Esq., for some years Assistant Cashier, was elected Cashier, in place of R. S. 
Oaxtey, Esq., resigned; and R. Baytes, Assistant Cashier. It is known that Mr. 
Cox has, for a year past, in the absence of Mr. Boorn in Europe, ably discharged 
the duties of President of the bank. Mr. Murray has acted as Assistant Cashier for 
six or eight years. 


Collateral Securities.—The case of the Michigan Southern Rail-Road Company 
and the Corn Exchange Bank attracts much attention. The following are the 
cireumstances; Some months ago the Michigan Southern Rail-Road Company were 
unable to pay the interest on their second mortgage bonds. The Corn Exchange 
Bank is owner of $41,000 of those bonds, which are due and payable on default 
being made in paying the interest. Subsequently the Michigan Southern Rail-Road 
Company applied to and received from the bank a Joan of $25,000, depositing as 
security for this loan $158,000 in mortgage bonds. This loan was promptly paid 
at maturity, and the return of the bonds demanded. The bank, however, refuses 
to return the bonds, alleging that it has a lien on them for the other indebtedness 
of the company. The matter will now come before the courts, when an inter- 
esting examination of the whole subject of banker’s liens may be expected. We 
cannot see, however, upon what grounds of law or usage the bank claims the right 
of lien, Ifthe company had sold the bonds, subject to the loan of $25,000, the 
bank would be bound to deliver them to the purchaser on payment of the loan, 
and the duty of the bank to deliver them to the company is just as explicitly laid 
down in all the decisions on the subject. We have heard but one opinion in Wall- 
street in the case, and this is, that the bank has violated the strict rules which 
ought to govern transactions between commercial men. The bank already loses 
one of its best accounts) The President loses the sinecure position by which the 
company paid him $2,500 a year as transfer agent, another bank undertaking to 
do the same for $600, and the courts, we think, will decide in favor of the rail-road 
company. [A full report of this case will appear in this Magazine. } 


Robbery.—About eleven o’clock on Monday morning, August 6th, the porter of 
the Greenwich Savings Bank, New-York City, was sent to the Greenwich Bank 
with a check for $5,000, which he drew in bills, placing them in his breast pocket; 
as he reached the street he was accosted by a stranger of respectable appearance, 
who inquired the way to the Jersey City ferry; as the porter turned around to in- 
dicate the locality, the stranger snatched the bills from his breast pocket and darted 
off; the porter pursued for a short distance, but soon lost sight of the fugitive. 
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Spurious Bills on New-York Banks.—Officers Buruison and Furnat, of the west 
side police, recently arrested two men for passing counterfeit money. The men 
were first observed by the officers on Pearl-street, and their appearance being 
suspicious; they were watched. Several saloons and business houses were visited 
by them, and attempts made to exchange and pass counterfeit bills. They were 
finally arrested on Centre-street, and taken to the west side station. A search re- 
sulted in finding $78 in three dollar bills on the Bank of the Capitol, Albany, New- 
York; $46, principally in five dollar bills, on the Addison Bank, New-York; and 
about $30, in bills of several denominations, on various Western banks—the latter 
only being good money. 

Their plan was to offer five dollars in good money and five dollars counterfeit for 
a ten dollar bill, saying they wanted to send it by mail. The counterfeits are not 
good, and were promptly refused by several persons to whom they were offered. 


Tarrytown—A new bank, called J. W. Rumsey & Co,’s Bank, has gone into 
operation at Tarrytown, New-York. J, W. Rumsey, Banker, E, W. Canpxe, Cashier. 
The notes will be received by the Metropolitan Bank at } per cent discount. 


MassacuusEttTs.—The Boston papers state that, within a year, some ten or twelve 
thousand dollars have been drawn from the banks of that city by means of forged 
checks. In consequence of the late successful forgery upon the Safety Fund and 
Exchange Banks, by which some thirty-six hundred dollars were obtained, the 
Boston banks have concluded to adopt a stringent resvlution in regard to the pay- 
ment of checks, heretofore but partially in operation in this city. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Clearing House, all the banks told their tellers in no case to pay 
a check unless it shall be presented by some one known to the teller or other 
officer of the bank, or the production of satisfactory evidence by the bearer of his 
right to draw the same. Our own banks have suffered much the past year, and 
would be perfectly justified in adopting similar stringent measures for their pro- 
tection. Nor ought their customers to complain, for no one of them has any 
hesitation in holding the banks responsible for any unauthorized payment. 


Bank Shares.—Bank shares have, for the present, attained their maximum prices, 
There is, however, but little disposition to realize on the part of holders, and recent 
sales have shown but slight falling off from the highest market rates of May and 
June. The Columbian Bank proposes to increase its capital from $750,000 to 
$1,000,000. Each holder of three old shares will be entitled to subscribe for one 
share at par. The rights to new stock sell at $2 75 to $3, or $108 25 to $109. The 
Eagle Bank will increase its capital from $700,000 to $1,000,000, Each holder of 
seven shares is entitled to three new ones, or three-sevenths of a new share for each 
old one, The rights sell at about $4 to $4 25 for three-sevenths, The Tremont 
Bank’s capital will be increased from $1,250,000 to $1,500,000. The rights sell at 
$3 50 to $4 for one-fifth of a new share. The new stock of the Bank of the Repub- 
lic has been taken, and the capital now stands at $1,000,000. 


New Banks.—We hear of movements on foot for the establishment of two or 
three new banks in Boston; the capital has already been subscribed to one, to be 
called the Mount Vernon Bank. We also learn that a new bank has been proposed, 
to be called the Central Bank, which is to be located on the corner of Washington- 
street and Central Court. The general banking law provides that the corporate 
name of a bank going into operation under that law, shall be different from that of 
any bank previously organized or incorporated in the State. A “Central Bank,” 
in Worcester, will prevent the assumption of this name by the new one in Boston. 


The Boston papers report that the Berkshire Bank, in the town of Adams and 
village of South Adams, the only bank chartered by the legislature of 1860, went 
into operation on the 30th July. Its capital is $100,000. 


Capital—The Lechmere Bank, in East Cambridge, the Shelburne Falls Bank, 
the Merchants’ Bank, of Lowell, and the City Bank, of Lynn, Massachusetts, have 
severally increased their capital stocks in the sum of $50,000, according to authority 
granted by the legislature last winter. 
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Connecticut.—Bank stocks in Hartford, Conn., have usually commanded a high 
premium. This month the old Hartford Bank shares brought 40 per cent. premium; 
others, 115 @ 122. Insurance shares are quoted still higher, with a better demand 
than supply. The policy pursued by the Hartford offices might with advantage 
be followed here, viz., large capital. 


BANK STOCKS, INSURANCE STOCES, 


Offered. Asked. Offered, Asked. 
Hartford Bank,...... 140 @ 142 Etna Fire Ins, Co.,........ 180 @ 190 
i ge ee ere 100 @ 102 Hartford Fire Ins. Co.,..... 200 @ 210 
State Bank,..... . 120 @ 122 City,......ceesseccesceess 118 @ 120 
Connecticut River, ($50 shs,,) 68 @ 65 Connecticut,............. 120 @ 122 
Farmers and Mechanics’,.... 115 @ 116 Phoenix,..........eeeee0+ 180 @ 185 
Exchange, ($50 shares,)..... 53 @ 55 North American,......... 90@ 95 
City Bank, eoceeees 114@115 Merchants’,..........20+- 100 @ 105 
Po Serre 107 @ 108 Charter Oak,.........-.6. 90@ 95 
Mercantile Bank,.......... 96@ 98 New-England, ........... 95 @100 
Merchants and Manufac.,... 99 @4100 Union,........ iscocsscse 98'@ 100 
Charter Oak,......... .»++. 104 @105 Charter Oak Life Ins, Co... — @ 1023 
Bank of Hartford County,.. 49 @ 650 


New-Haven Banks.—The annual meeting of the banks of New-Haven, Conn., for 
the election of officers and directors, took place on Friday, the 13th July. The 
officers of the previous year were re-elected. In the City Bank, Wa. Jounson is 
President, in place of E. C. Rexp. 


Falls Vaillage—Hon. Avexanper H. Hotter was elected President of the Iron 
Bank, Falls Village, July 9, 1860, in place of Lez Canrizxp, Esq., who declined a 
re-election to this office. 


Ruopg Istanp.—The changes in the bank statements for March and August are 
as follow: The increase of capital is about 5 per cent.; circulation, 124 per cent.; 
deposits, 9 per cent.; loans, 2 per cent.; specie, 12 per cent. There are in Provi- 
dence thirty-eight banks, with an average capital of $428,000. Only two of these 
have a capital of one million or more. In the country there are fifty-two banks, 
with an average capital of a little over $100,000, and an average circulation of 
$32,000 each. Only five of the Providence banks have a circulation exceeding 
$100,000 each. 

Due other 
1860. Capital. Circulation. Deposits, Banks, 
Providence, March 5,..... $14,258,000 $1,917,000 $2,598,000 $970,000 
Country, 7 cocee 5,603,000 1,478,000 906,000 51,000 


ee OC 


Total, March 5, $19,861,000 $3,395,000 $8,504,000 $1,021,000 
Providence, August 6,..... $15,253,000 $2,218,000 $2,784,000 $1,169,000 
Country, “oe... 5,615,000 ~—«:1,679,000 _—1,067,000 53,000 


ee 


Total, August 6,..... $20,868,000 $ 3,897,000 $ 8,851,000 $ 1,222,000 
Notes of Balances in 
Loans. Specie. other Banks. other Banks. 


Providence, March 5,..... $19,009,000 $ 845,000 $880,000 $784,000 
Country, si cece 7,474,000 145,000 131,000 364,000 


Total, March 5,..... $ 26,483,000 $490,000 $1,011,000 $1,148,000 


Providence, August 6,..... $19,530,000 $ 398,000 $968,000 $873,000 
Country, 7,484,000 152,900 170,000 635,000 


Total, August 6,..... $27,014,000 $ 550,000 $1,138,000 $1,508,000 
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Matve.—In addition to the savings banks in the State of Maine, enumerated on 
page 157, August number, are the following: 


No. of Depositors. Deposits, 
Portland Savings Ee oepeciecesescue en 1,770 $306,655 
Five Cents Savings Institution, Portland,....... 1,037 50,255 
CON, TOO DONE BOLD so dccoscccsecessessese 4,995 894,566 


Minivans boasdarcracnces ssebecease 7,802 $1,251,476 


New-Hampsntre.—Hatt Roserts, Esq., has been elected President of the State 
Capital Bank, Concord, N. H., in place of Samuet Burrerrietp, Esq., deceased. 


Vermont.—Atrrep Kerra has been elected President of the Missisquoi Bank, at 
Sheldon, Vermont, in place of Witt1am Gree, deceased. 


Virctnta.—A. Tompxins, Esq., for fifty years Cashier of the Farmers’ Bank at Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, has resigned on account of ill health. 


PENNSYLVANIA,—THomas Smrtu, Esq., has been elected President of the Bank of 
North America, Philadelphia; James N. Dickson, Esq., having resigned the pre- 
sidency on account of ill health. 


Kentucny.—The St. Louis Republican says, the most popular investment at the 
West just now is bank stock. The fact is seen in St. Louis, and is shown in the fol- 
lowing statement by the Louisville Journal: By an amendment of the charter of 
the Commercial Bank obtained last winter, the stockholders of that institution were 
authorized to increase their capital and locate three branches. Of this increased 
capital, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars were allotted to the branch here, 
and the books for the subscription of that amount were opened yesterday. There 
were some who predicted that this stock would not be subscribed, but we learn that 
the subscription reached the enormous sum of two millions and a half of dollars, or 
more than ten times the amount required. 


New-York Divipenps.—The bank dividends payable in February and August, 
1860, were as follows: 


Feb. Aug. Price of Shares, 
Capital. Per Cent. Amt, Div. August 4. 

Bank of the Republic,.... $2,000,000 5 5 $100,000 128 130 
Citizens’ Bank,........... 400,000 4 4 16,000 102 105 
Corn Exchange Bank,.... 1,000,000 34 34 35,000 1014 103 
Leather Manufacturers’,.. 600,000 5 5 30,000 140 142 
Manhattan Bank,........ 2,050,000 5 5 102,500 138 140 
Marine Bank,. 664,200 38 3 19,926 82 
Ocean Bank, : 1,000,000 34 33 35,000 95 
Oriental Bank, 300,000 384 34 10,500 97 
St. Nicholas Bank,...... 750,000 33 8 22,500 90 


Bowery Savings Bank.—Wituam Corneat and Bensamts F. Romatve have lately 
been elected trustees of the Bowery Savings Bank, to fill vacancies caused by the 
death of Josern R. Taytor and Jacos P. Buntine. This bank, in 1860, for the first 
time since its opening, has over ten millions of dollars on deposit. Their available 
means are as follow: 

New-York City Stocks,.......- $1,819,019 | Stocks at par value..... $5,720,058 


New-York State ‘“ ‘ 821,939 | . 
Ohio State « | 459,400 | Bonds and mortgages,... 4,048,350 


- 7 | Deposits in banks,......% 156,500 
N. Carolina State © ay 300/000 | Banking house and lot, 100,000 


United States © secaccee SRO) : 
WilliamsburghCity“ ....... 20,000 Cash on hand,.......++ 461,487 


Troy City © secccece 75,000 
Albany City _ ; Rael enrol ay 3,000 Total, Cecccccccccese $10,406,345 


Brooklyn City #, secccece 50,000 } 


_— 
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The Clearing House.—The largest amount of exchanges at the New-York Clear- 
ing House in any one day, was March 19, 1857, $40,515,703 ; for any one week, 
was the week ending May 4, 1857, $186,484,776. The heaviest year was that ending 
October Ist, 1857, $8,833,226,718. 

The smallest amount of exchanges in any one day was October 30th, 1857, 
$7,867,674 ; for any one week, the week ending November 2, 1857, $57,663,026. 

In London the Clearing House, in 1839, had already attained such efficiency, that 
for the annual liquidation of £950,000,000 sterling, or £3,000,000 daily, it only re- 
quired on an average each day, £200,000 in sovereigns, or rather in bank notes. At 
present, with a massof transactions amounting to £1,500,000,000, or £200,000,000 
sterling annually, instead of a proportionate addition to the £200,000 required for 
the daily balance being necessary, not a shilling is wanted; the Clearing House now’ 
dispenses completely with the use of bank notes; all is settled by the transfer of 
sums from one account to another in the books of the Bank of England. 

This plan might be successfully adopted here. Instead of sending $1,200,000 in 
cash and certificates daily to the Clearing House, as at present, to discharge bal- 
ances, specie checks on the deposit bank would obviate all the risk and labor of 
counting this money every day. The London bankers have the advantage of us in 
this instance, and perform their exchanges of six millions sterling per day without 
the intervention of bank notes or coin, thus avoiding unnecessary labor, loss of time 
and all risk of transmission to and from the place of payment. 

Inp1ana.—The capital of three branches of the Bank of the State of Indiana has 
been increased since the publication of our bank list in January last, viz.: At 
Indianapolis, $200,000; Lawrenceburg, $200,000; Madison, $200,000. 


TenneEssKE.—D. A, SHeruerD, Esq., was, on the 8th of August, elected Cashier of 
the Branch Planters’ Bank of Tennessee, at Memphis, in place of James Penn, 
Esq., who has resigned, after holding this position for several years, 

Bang Suir Decisions.—The only matter of importance to note to day, is the de- 
cision rendered in the St. Loujs Circuit Court, by Judge Breckenniner, in the suit 
of the Boatmen’s Savings Institution of this city, against the State Bank of Missouri. 
It will be recollected by our readers, that something over a year ago, the Boatmen’s 
Savings Institution, holding $54,840 on the Palmyra Branch of the State Bank, 
$1,190 of which was in $5 bills, the rest in $10’s, $20’s and $50’s, presented the same 
for payment, demanding gold. The bank refused to redeem, except by considering 
each note a separate demand, paying each $5 note in silver; also $5 in silver on each 
note of a higher denomination, and the residue in gold. The holders refused this 
mode of redemption, and commenced suit for the gold on the $54,840, with twenty 
per cent, damages, as allowed by the Missouri banking laws in all cases of refusal 
to redeem in gold and silver on demand, On this agreed state of facts, the case was 
argued before the court last week, by three of our ablest legal gentlemen on each side. 

It was expected that in rendering judgment a somewhat lengthy written opinion, 
proportionate to the importance of the suit, would be given by the judge. But a 
simple decision only was made this morning—giving a portion of the loaf to the de- 
fendant, and a large portion to the plaintiff—possibly to tickle the one and pat 
the other on the back. The tickling part of the decision—and one which we think 
a most ludicrous one, and which will of course be appealed from—is, that the bank 
had a right to consider the $5 bills separate demands—a decision against the plaintiff; 
but that with reference to the bills above the denomination of $5, or the $53,650, 
the court held that, under the act of Congress of 1858, limiting silver as a legal 
tender to $5, the bank could not tender silver coin—a decision against the defend- 
ant. The decision of the court being that default was made by the bank in not re- 
deeming these bills in gold, on demand, the banking law gives twenty per cent. per 
annum damages against the bank for its refusal to pay. The judgment of the 
Cireuit Court is, therefore, that the Bank of the State of Missouri pays to the Boat- 
men’s Savings Institution $53,650 in coin, and damages at the above rate until paid. 
The damages at the present writing amount to some eleven thousand dollars. 
Damages will also have to be paid in coin, From this part of the decision there will 
also, doubtless, be an appeal to the Supreme Court of the State. The parties to the 
suit are wealthy corporations, and abundantly able to bear the expense attendant 
upon bringing the contested legal points to a final decision before the highest tri- 
bunal.—St. Louis Democrat. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. Annual Report of Vas R. Ricumonp, State Engineer and Surveyor of the State of 
New-York, and of the tabulations and deductions from the reports of the rail-road 
corporations, for the year ending September 30, 1859. One volume, octavo, pp. 400, 
with a map of the rail-roads and canals of the State. 


This is a complete view of the operations and condition of each road in the State, 
with comparative tables of revenue, cost &c., for each year, 1855—1859. We have 
extracted from this valuable volume a portion of its tabular details. (See pp. 

30-231.) 


II. Annual Report of N.S. Bextoy, Auditor of the Canal Department, on the Tolls, 
Trade and Tonnage of the Canals of the State of New-York, for the year 1859. 8vo. 
pp. 156. 

A view or estimate of the internal trade of this State would be incomplete with- 
out this valuable report; it furnishes a tabular survey of the operations of the canals 
for each year, 1836—1859. A portion of these returns we copy in our present num- 
ber, pp. 232—234. 


IIL. Report on the Importance and Economy of Sanitary Measures to Cities. By 

Joun Bett, M. D., of Philadelphia, New-York: 1860. 8vo. pp. 244. 

This volume sheds new light upon the important topics of internal hygiene of 
cities, ventilation, street-sewers, supply of water, sanitary improvements, pulmo- 
-nary and cutaneous purification, &c. 

*,* Copies of the above works will be supplied Gratis to our subscribers on 
application to the publisher of the Bankers’ MaGazine. 


IV. Annuaire International du Credit Public, pour 1860. ParJ.E. Horn. Guittav- 

MIN & Co., Paris. 

This work contains an account of the debts, budgets, banks and other establish- 
ments of credit, railways, great companies, commerce, é&c., of all European and some 
other nations, The information is drawn from official documents, is well condensed, 
and is set forth with great clearness. 12mo, pp. 560. Price five francs. 


V. Deustche Miinzgeschichte. By Dr. J.H. Mutter. Leipzig and London: 1860. 


Dr. Motter’s “ History of German Coins” is not merely an account of extant 
specimens, but an attempt at a connected history of the relation in which money 
stood to society; of its first appearance among the Franks; of the laws passed to 
regulate it by the Carlovingian kings; of the right of coinage; of ancient mints and 
their officers; together with an attempt to determine the standard quality and 
weight of the coins themselves. The present volume extends only to the reign of 
the Emperor Hevry I.; the second is to close with the termination of the Middle 
Ages; and the third will bring up the subject to the present time.— Westminster 

eview. 


Tur New Envetors.—The new self-ruling stamped envelope which was placed on 
sale during the last year by way of experiment, has been permanently adopted by 
the Post Office Department. It will hereafter be supplied to postmasters on request, 
and will be sold at the following rates: For a single package, the same price as the 
old; when more than one package is taken, an average advance of two cents per 
hundred envelopes upon the rates of the old. The second edition will be a decided 
improvement upon the first, and will be the most substantial as well as one of the 
most beautiful letter envelopes in the market.— Washington States. 





The Money Market. 


Notes on the Money Market. 
New-York, Avueusr 25, 1860. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days sight, 109% @ 110. 


Tur month of August has been remarkable for fluctuations in the value of stocks in this market, 
and for the active speculation on the part of both buyers and sellers. The sales have been extraor- 
dinarily large. and prices have been carried to high figures when compared with those current be- 
tween January and July last. The spirit of speculation has been fostered by an abundant money 
market at home, and by the prospect of a liberal demand abroad for breadstuffs. The current rates 
for money during the month have been nearly the same as for some months past. Call loans have 
been readily obtained at five to six per cent., with State stocks as collateral; and 53¢ @ 7 on miscel- 
laneous securities. We annex the current rates of the past week in this market, compared with the 
last week in April, May, June and July : 

May 2%. June 5. July21. Aug. 25. 
Per cent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
Loans on call, State Stock securities, 5 @ 6 5@6 5@6 5 @6 
os other good securities,......... 6 @ T 544@™ 8@66 6 @7 
Prime endorsed bills, 60 days, 53 @ 6 56 @T 56 @6 5BK@b6K 
First class single signatures,4to6months,, 534 @ 7 56 @™7 6 @t™ 64@%XK 
Other good bills, 7 @8 7@8s8 7 @9 %7 @9Y 
Wass 1666 BMOWR,. ..5..600c0ccccerese eowe 10 @12 8 @10 10 @1i2 10 @12 

The banks have been able to maintain the same amount of loans as in May and June; and dur- 
ing one week the amount exceeded one hundred and thirty millions of dollars, as early in April 
last and in February, 1859, the domestic exchanges have worked well, and the rates on distant 
cities are now gradually approaching par. 

The specie export to foreign ports for the year, up to the 18th inst., has been about twenty millions 
of dollars. In August the rates of sterling bills at sixty days have been steady at 109%; @ 110; on 
Paris, 5131¢ @ 51134. ‘ The current quotations now, compared with the closing rates of May, June 
and July, are as follow: 

May 2%. June 25. July 24, Aug 24. 
London, bankers’ bills, 1095, @ 109% 10934 @ 109%, + 109% @ 110 109% @ 110 

Do. mercantile bills,.... 109 @ 10¥3¢ 109% @ 10934 109% @ 10934 10844 @ 109% 

Do. with bills oflading,, 108 @ 109 10834 @ 1093¢ 10834 @ 109% 107 @109 
Paris, bankers’ bills, 5.1844 @5.123¢ = 5.184% @5.194 = 45.184 @5.114K% 0 518k @ 511K 
Amsterdam, per guilder,.... 413 @ 41% 41% @ 42 41% @ 41% 4135°@ 41% 
Bremen, per rix dollar, 78% @ 79 78% @ 79 794 @ 793¢ 7946 @ 19% 
Hamburgh, per mare banco, 87 @ 387% 36% @ 87 38T @ Bik 37 @ 387% 

The specie export from New-York, compared with former years, (from 1st January to 18th 
August,) has been as follows : 

Year. Amount. Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 
$ 16,755,000 1886,.....000: $20,864,000 58 $16,061,000 

13,418,000 1856,........ 22,638,000 5 47,496,000 

22,281,000 1857, 31,827,000 33,672,000 

Proposals will be received at the Comptroller's office until Thursday, September 13, 1860, pub- 
liely opened, for the whole or apy part of the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars of the 
** Croton Water Stock of the City of New-York,” authorized by the laws of 1860. The said stock 
will bear interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, payable quarter-yearly, and the principal 
will be redeemable 1883. 


Central Park Improvement Fund Loan.—On Thursday, August 16th, Comptroller Haws opened 
seventeen proposals for $250,000 of New-York Central Park Improvement Fund Stock. The stock 
consists of 2,500 shares, of $100 each, bearing interest at the rate of six per cent., payable quarterly 
from taxation, and the principal redeemable November ist, 1876, from the “Sinking Fund for the 
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redemption of the city debt.” The whole stock was taken at a premium of 103 to 103.27. The low- 
est bid was at par; the highest was at 103.27. The stock was awarded as follows: 
Amount. Rate. Total, 

Ward & Co, New-York, $31,000 .. 103.02 ..$ 31,936 20 
Ward & Co., = do. 1,200 .. 103.25 .. 1,239 00 
Maitland, Phelps & Co., New-York, cocccseses 10,000 .. 103.08 .. 10,308 00 
Maitland, Phelps&Co., do. 10,000 .. 103.27 .. 10,827 00 
J. Gurdy, New-York, 22,000 .. 103.02 .. 22,664 40 
Bowery Savings Bank, New-York,.............200005 100,000 .. 103.25 .. 108,259 00 
Bowery Savings Bank, do, - 103.10 .. 51,550 00 
Bowery Savings Bank, do. -» 103... 26,574 00 


Total, principal and interest, $ 250,000 $ 257,848 60 
The total premium was $7,348 60, or an average of about 3.14 per cent. premium. 


The banking movement of the city in the present month has been a uniform one, the range of dis- 
count being from 128.4 millions, at the close of our last report, to 129.9 millions on the 18th inst., the 
tendency to expansion being checked by the continued export of specie to Europe. The highest 
amount of net deposits since our last report was 81.2 millions, and the lowest 82.7 millions. The 
loans are now five millions in excess of the aggregate reported on 1st January last, and five and a 
half millions in excess of the lowest point reached this year. The following is a summary of the 
banking movement of vur city for the month of August, compared with the first week in each 
month since January, 1859 : 

1859. Loans, Circulation. Deposits, Sub-Treasury. Bank Specie. Total Specie. 
Jan. 8,.... $ 128,538,000 $7,930,000 $92,826,000 $4,202,200 $23,899,800 $ 32,602,000 

sees 180,442,000 7,950,000 91,965,000 8,103.000 25,991.000 84,095,000 
125,221,000 8,071,000 $8,400,000 7,145,900 26,799,900 83,915,800 
128,702,000 8,821,000 87,737,000 7,186,000 25,732,000 — 82,915.000 
129,519,000 8,304,000 83,872,000 6,481,900 26,086,600 $2,568,500 
125,006,000 8,427,000 82,578,000 4,327,100 23,728,300 28,055,400 
122,401,000 8,365,700 78,132,000 4,900,700 22,491,600 27,392,300 
118,933,000 §,623,000 72,524, 5,841,000 20,083,800 25,424,800 
118,154,000 8,373,000 73,155,000 4,877,200 21,478,200 26,855,400 
October 1,.... 119,203,000 8,337,000 70,812,000 5,230,400 19,259,100 24,459,500 
Nov. 5,.... 120,118,000 8,627,000 73,673.000 4,608,700 20,228,300 24,837,000 
Dec. 8,.... 122,187,000 8,398,000 76,258,000 5,840,100 20,046,600 25,836,700 
Jan. 7,°60, 124,597,000 8,539,000 74,808,000 7,735,900 17,363,700 5,600,600 
124,091,000 8,174,000 77,577,000 9,010,500 = 19,924,300 —-28, 984,800 
8,.... 125,012,000 8,165,000 80,876,000 8,734,200 23,086,500 81,821,000 
130,606,000 8,929,000 $3,536,000 7,562,800 22,599,200 —- 0,162,000 
127,479,000 9,391,000 81,959,000 7,049,100 23,815,700 80,864,800 
124,792,000 8,774,000 81,380,000 6,622,100 24,535,400 81,157,500 
127,244,000 9,343,000 81,331,000 5,187,409 22,751,600 27,939,000 
129,074,000 8,760,000 84,284,000 5,113,000 23,099,700 28,212,700 
130,118,000 9,176,000 §3,846,000 5 559,500 22,123,100 27,687,600 
129,855,000 9,129,000 82,879,000 5,732,500 21,575,700 27,308,200 
129,950,000 9,038,000 82,756,000 5,902,300 21,018,700 26,911,000 
Compared with the third week of August, 1859, the results are as follows : 
Date. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
August 20, 1859,...... $oesseune $ 117,990,000 ..$ 21,403,400 ..$ 8,317,000 ..$ 74,209,000 
August 18, 1960,.......20.se008 129,950,000 .. 21,008,000 .. 9,088,000 .. 82,756,000 


Of the specie reserve for the week ending 18th August, there are thirty-seven under twenty-five 
percent. For comparison, we annex the number of each for six weeks past : 
July 14. July21, July28. Aug.4. <Aug.1l, Aug. 18. 
40 to 45 per cent. each, 1 
85 to 40 per cent. ‘“ © cows ‘nea wen sec éos 2 
80 to 35 pereent. “ T ccc SB scee eevee owe 5 
25 to80 percent. “© 22.... 20 .... 16 
20 to 25 percent. *“ Bacco BB iccse B® 
Under 20 per cent, * D scee , er 9 
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The indications of the money markets abroad give no assurance of stability or of peace. The 
reports from the Southern States are to the effect that the hay crop and the corn crop are failures; 
hence less reliance can be placed upon Southern payments here, and the probability is, that our 
bankers, instead of holding large balances for account of Southern banks, will be called upon to ex- 
tend credits for Southern merchants. 

The demand for State loans during the month of August has been steady, and the-quotetions of 
July have been generally sustained. Virginia, Missouri and Tennessee sixes have shown a slight 
falling off compared with our last month's report. The augmentation of loans on the part of these 
States deters capitalists from investing much further in them. It will generally be found that the 
credit of a State is impaired by more extensive issues, while the bonds of those that are curtailing 
gradually their indebtedness are more sought, This will account for the improved value of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Indiana and Kentucky bonds. Since our last monthly report Ohio long sixes 
have improved 2 per cent., Kentucky 34, Georgia 1, Louisiana 134, Pennsylvania five per cents 134, 
Indiana 494. The State of Virginia offers a fresh loan of six millions of dollars at par, (see page 
211,) but the present market values forbid the hope that any new loan can be effected at a fraction 
over 92. New-York State six per cents, of 1877, are held at 112 to 116; Maryland, 103 @ 106; Il- 
linois, 106 @ 108; Michigan, 104@106; Massachusetts five per cents, par; Alabama, 90 @ 92. 
We annex the current value of leading State loans in this market for eight weeks : 


June 29th. July 6th. 13th, 20th. 2th. Aug.3. 10th. 17th. 
U. 8. 6 per cents, 1867-8,.... 10744 106 108 1083 108% 108 1083 109 
U. 8.5 per cents, 1874,. 1043 101% 102% 101% 101% 1013¢ 102% 102% 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1836,....... 107 109 108 108 109 109 110 
Kentucky 6 per cents,........ 105 103% = «104 104 104 104 1043¢ 
Indiana 5 per cents, 89 89 83 90 9046 9036 924 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents,.... 93 "944 94K =| (4G 94% «86995 6 
Virginia 6 per cents,....... oo 93 914 92 903¢ 91 91% 91% 
Georgia 6 per cents, 101 103 101 102 102 102 102 
Califurnia 7 per cents, 1S77,.. 89 893g 8936 8934 90 90% 90 
North Carolina 6 per cents... 956 95 96% 9634 9634 9634 96 
Missouri 6 per cents, ? } 81 82 824, 81 80% 82% 81% 
Louisiana 6 per cents, 93 96 96 96 97 97 9736 
Tennessee 6 per cents, ; 90 90% 90 903¢ 89% 9036 9036 


The speculation of the month has been mainly in rail-road shares, In those the rise has been a 
rapid one, and holders have reason to be satisfied with the improved quotations, Since the close of 
June the advance in New-York Central Rail-Road shares has been 5%; Erie, 9% ; Harlem, 63 ; 
Reading, 534 ; Hudson River,11; Michigan Central, 20; Michigan Southern, 8; Baltimore and 
Ohio, 5; Cleveland and Toledo, 16%; Chicago and Rock Island, 13; Galena and Chicago, 18 ; 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, 17%. The quotations for dividend paying shares in this market 
are, Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton, 72 @ 76; Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati, 93 @ 95; 
Cleveland, Painesville and Ashtabula, 117 @ 120; Little Miami, 88 @ 90; Macon and Western, 110 
@ 115; New-Jersey, 130 @ 135; New-Haven and Hartford, 132 @ 135; Pennsylvania, 7934 @ 80. 
The New-York Central Rail-Road Company has paid this month its semi-annual dividend of three 
per cent. 

We annex the ruling rates on leading rail-road shares for the past eight weeks. Those marked 
with a star have made no dividends this year: 

June 29th, July 6th, 13th. 20th. 27th. Aug. 3d. 10th, 17th. 
N. Y. Central R. R. shares, 81% 82% 83% 8&8 835, 84% 87% 87% 
*N. Y. and Erie R. R. shares,... 184 193% 20% 22% 28 23% = 8 27% 
*Harlem R. R. shares,.......... 12 12 144 15% 17 163 203% 18% 
*Reading R. R. shares,..... wns Ot Se 43% 42% 4536 47 48% 46% 
*Hudson River R. R. shares,.... 47g 43g 50 5334 57 59 5834 
*Michigan Central R. R. shares, 48% 48% 53 584g 61% 866TH BK 
*Michigan Southern R.R.shares, 133 138% 17% 17 18 2% AK 
Panama R,. R. shares, 1253 125% 127 126 128 = i128 124 
Baltimore and Ohio R.R.shares, 77 17 76 7 74 793g 
*Illinois Central R. R. shares,... 63 €34¢ 663K 10H 16% 8TH 
*Cleveland and Toledo K. R.,... 81 B14 = 8436 86 893% = 47K 
Chicago and Rock IslandR.R.,. 70% TI T3K 14% 80 8434 
Galena & Chicago R. R.shares, 6336 65% 664 68% 134 «81% 
*Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 738% 76% 75% 178 8ig = 89K 
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The New-York Central Rail-Road Company at first paid five per cent. semi-annually, then four, 
and the last three have been only three per cent. The changes in these rates have been as follows 
for the whole thirteen dividends since the first, which was declared August, 1854 : 


No. Year, No. Year. 
1s 1854, .cccccce scccccorcccs +++.-5 per cent, 
10....1859,.. 
i =| 
12....1860, 
13....1860, 


The capital stock at the last report was $24,182,400; so that the present dividend amounts to 
$725,472. 

The advance in rail-road bonds during the month has been an unusual one, There are buyers of 
Erie first and second mortgages ata premium; Hydson River second mortgages are held at 1013¢ 
@ 103 ; Illinois Central free land bonds, 103 @ 105; New-York Central seven per cents, 103 @ 104; 
Michigan Central eight per cents, 100 @ 103; Pennsylvania Rail-Road six per cents, 101 @ 103; 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western seven per cents, 100 @ 101. The Michigan Central Rail-Road 
Company offer to redeem, on 1st October, a portion of their bonds. 

In coal company shares the sales of the month have been limited: Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company, 96 @ 97; Pennsylvania Coal Company, 82 @ 86 ; Cumberland preferred, 14 @ 17. 

We continue our quotations of market values of rail-road bonds and miscellaneous securities since 
the close of May. Those with a star pay no dividends at present: 

June 29th. July 6th. 18th. 20th. ith. Aug. 8d. i0th. 17th. 

Erie Rail-Road 7’s, 1859, 91% «= 98 99% 100% 1013¢ «#8101 1015 102g 
*Erie bonds, 1875,............. 49 49 48 49 5034 51 55 55 
*Erie Convertibles, 1S71, 49 49 49 49 503g 51 55 55 

Hudson River ist mortgage,.. 105 107% 108 108 104 1053, 106 106 

Illinois Central 7’s,........... 911g «=O 93 9856 95M 95 95% 954 

New-York Central 6's, 954% 8695 95 94% «= 94 95 96 96 
*Canton Company shares, 19% 103g 193% 19 19% 194% 2014 19% 

Pennsylvania Coal Co.,....... Sig 8534 857% 86 8634 8634 84 8234 
*Cumberland Coal Co.,........ 12% 8618 13 14% 14% 14 15 154g 

Del. & Hudson Canal Co.,.... 9634 96% 963% 963 96% 96 96% 96 
*La Crosse Land Grant bonds,, 18 16 15 18 231g 244g 26 24 

Pacific Mail Steamship Co.,... 893g 90 90% 90% 86 821% 83 78 


DEATHS. 


Ix Rutr anv, Vermont, Thursday, August 9th, in the seventy-second year of his age, Gore T. 
Hopaes, Esq , President of the Bank of Rutland. In 1808 he removed from Clarendon (the place 
of his birth) to Rutland, and established himself in mercantile business upon the very spot which he 
occupied at the date of his death, a period of 52 years. For more than 26 years he was the President 
of the Bank of Rutland, which owes to his unrivalled judgment, prudence and sagacity, the high and 
honorable stand it holds among the money institutions of New-England. He was a most efficient 
supporter of the State Agricultural Society, and one of the most powerful advocates and promoters 
of the Rutland and Burlington Rail-Road. Mr. Hopers was repeatedly sent to represent his town 
in the House, and his county in the Senate of his native State, and in 1846 was selected as represen- 
tative in Congress, 

Ar Monsoy, Mass., Tuesday, July Sist, Jawes R. Fiynr, Esq., President of the Monson Bank, 
and formerly, for a period of twenty-five years, Cashier of the Tolland County Bank, Connecticut. 





